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By J. T. Trowbridge. 

When all were in readiness, the spelling began. 

Master Cram put out easy words at first, but 
advanced rapidly to harder, after he had gone 
once or twice around the school. 

There was great fun over the first miss. The 
victim was Charley Budgett; he went down on 
the simple word staging, which he spelled with an 
e between the g and 7. 

“Never mind, Charles,” said the master, chcerily. 
“You are not the first person who has fallen from 
a staging. You’ll have a chance to get up to- 


. 


morrow.” 

There was another laugh when Charley, who 
was the tallest and awkwardest boy in school, 
stepped out to take his place at the foot of the new 
class. 

He was not long without company. Poor Lem 
Pavode, whom Chase had observed studying his 
speller with great assiduity, in the hope of starting 
well for the prize his father had offered to the 
whole school, failed on barrel (which he spelled 
barrell), and had to take his place next to the 
gawky Charles. 

“It was a pretty long barre? you made of it,” 
served the facetious master. 
too long. 


ob- 
“You made it an / 
Thinking of a rifle-barrel, I suppose.” 

Lem didn’t see the joke. He saw only the dis- 
couraging circumstance that he had made a bad 
beginning for the coveted prize. Two girls anda 
boy missed scion, and filed to their places in the 
now fast-forming class. 


At the same time, he swung Lem from his po- 
sition, and launched him with good-humored force 
towards that which he had himself just vacated. 
Lem stopped, bewildered and embarrassed. 


starting in his eyes. | it. 
He looked back, and saw Chase already in po- 
sition next to Charley Budgett at the foot; and 





The word came to Worth, and disaster with it. 
How he chanced to spell it seyon, when he knew 
perfectly well the moment after how it should be 
spelled, he never could explain. 

“It makes you sigh, doesn’t it ?” said the master. 
“Well, take your place, and you can segh on with 
the rest. Next.” 

Chase was next, and he spelled the word trip- 
pingly on the tongue, with an ease and readiness 
not calculated to soothe Worth’s feelings. It was 
perhaps his perfect freedom from anxiety which 
gave him good fortune. Having made up his 
mind not to compete for the prize, he was gay and 
self-possessed. 

At length, only he and Laura Fosdick were left 
on the seats; objects of envy to the rest, who were 
now out of the game, and stood intently watch- 
ing it. 

“Balance,” pronounced the master. 

The word came to Laura. 

“ B-a-l-” she hesitated, and after a little con- 
fusion, added, ‘‘/-a-n-c-e.” 

“Wrong!” And amid about as much laughter 
as had greeted the first failure, Laura went to her 
place, leaving Chase alone. 

He was surprised and jubilant. Having spelled 
the word correctly (though he owned afterwards 
that he should have spelled it just as Laura did if 
it had come first to him), he waited for more. 

“There’s no use of more,” said Master Cram. 
“Everything is decided. Take your place, Atway.” 

Chase deliberated a moment, then walked to the 
head of the class. If cheering had been in order, 
he would have been cheered heartily. He was a 
favorite with the school; and his generous conduct 
in the whole affair made those who had lost glad 
to see him win. 

With perhaps one exception. By the intense 
brightness of Worth’s dark eyes, fixed upon his 
triumphant friend, 
whether he was glad or sorry. 





“I believe it was understood,” said Chase, stand- 
ing at the head of the class, “that any one could 


,give up his place to another.” 
“That was the aecision,” replied the master. 


But it had been so nearly forgotten that Chase’s 


remark took almost everybody by surprise. 


“I am going to give up my place to one I think 


deserves it more.” 


And he glanced his eye along the class. Every} Meanwhile, Worth had started homeward—a 
one, of course, thought he meant Worth. This, | very unusual thing — without his friend. But 


then, was to be his atonement for the injury he 


had done his friend in the morning. 
Worth certainly believed so; 
made up his mind not to accept the sacrifice. 


near the foot. 
“Lem Pavode,” 
head !” 


you could hardly have told 


and he instantly 
He 
would show himself as magnanimous as Chase. 
What, then, was his surprise—what was the sur- 
prise of everybody—when Chase walked deliber- 
ately past his friend, and did not stop until he was 


said he, “take your place at the 


knew by his frank and honest face 
that it was no joke. 

“T want him to take it,” said 
Chase. “I should want him to 
have. the first chance, even if I 
was going totry for the prize. But 
I'm not.’ 

“Not going to try for the prize, 
Atway!” said Master Cram. 
“Why so?” 

“T can’t very well explain my 
reasons,” replied Chase. “But I 
think I'd better not.” : 
“Then I suppose I may as well 
take the chance he gives me,” said 
Lem. “Though I don’t expect it 
will be much use. I sha’n’t be 
here to-morrow night, I’m afraid!” 
“Tdon't sce why you shouldn't 
be,” observed the master. ‘You or 
any one can learn perfectly to-mor- 
row’s lesson, and the spelling will 
be confined to that.” 

Lem’s tearful face shone with a 
newly inspired hope. All—or nearly all—regarded 
him with sympathy, and Chase with admiration. 

After school, many took their spellers to carry 
home. Lem hugged his to his heart, with a cheer- 
ful and resolute look. Chase sought him out and 
walked aside with him. 

“See here, Lem!” he said, 
plan I’ve formed ?” 

“No,” replied the grateful boy ;“‘what is it ?” 

“That you shall win the pocket-rifle.” 

“You mean—that I” —— | 

“Yes,” Chase declared; “I’ve set my heart on 
it. And I’m going to help you all I can. But 
you must help yourself. You're a pretty good 
speller; and now you’ve got ahead, there’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t keep ahead. Don’t tell 
anybody what I say; but remember it and rely 
on me.” 

Lem went home with his heart all aglow with 
joy, gratitude and ambition. 


“do you know the 


Chase saw that he walked very slowly, and soon 
came up with him. Neither spoke for some time. 
Worth’s brow was dark and lowering, and Chase 
did not choose to begin a conversation. At length, 
Worth said, in a much gentler tone than Chase 
had any reason to expect,— 

“T don’t understand you, Chase!” 

“That’s not very surprising,” Chase replied. “I 
haven’t understood myself, nor you either, until 
quite lately.” 


| are other things of a great deal more importance 
“I don’t want to take it!” said he, with tears | than Pavode’s pocket-rifle, or the honor of winning 


his full, tender voice, now slightly tremulous. 
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“That's what I said.” 
“Why not?” Worth asked, in a humble tone. 
“Because I don’t think it’s worth while. There 


” 


“Something has come over you,” said Worth, in 

Chase was silent. Tis 
heart w full. He 
longed for a renewal of 
friendship, and would 
gladly have forgiven 
everything if Worth had 
taken the first necessary 
step towards a reconcil- 
iation. 

That step was, of 
course, a frank confes- 
sion, or at least an ex- 
planation, of the decep- 
tion Worth had practised 
in carrying home his 
speller. But, not know- 
ing that Chase had 
discovered his secret, 
Worth avoided any al- 
lusion that would lead 
to it. 

“You said once that 
you hoped I would get 
the prize. But I don’t 


as 


a 
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my 


it up for my sake. I don’t want you to do that.” 

Still Chase remained silent, struggling with emo- 
tions which his companion’s voice, the recollec- 
tion of their long and dear intimacy, and the sense 
of recent wrongs, awakened in him. 

“T was astonished—I am sorry,” said Worth, 
“that you are not going to try.” 

Then Chase spoke out. “I am not sorry! It 
was a great relicf to me, the moment I determined 
to step out of the race—out of the way of tempta- 
tion.” 

“Temptation!” echoed Worth; 
tion ?” 

“The temptation to sell my soul for a paltry 
prize! to be mean, selfish, dishonest; 


“what tempta- 


” 


strife ! 


The boy flung out these passionate words with 
sudden, rapid vehemence; and again there was si- 
He carried his head high, with flushed and 
by his side, 


lence. 
excited features. Worth walked 
thoughtful and down-looking. 


“You think J have done that?” Worth said, 


after a while. 


“T have nothing to say; I leave it to your own 
“But, Worth, I have 
thought of one thing many times,” he added, his 


conscience,” replied Chase. 
voice beginning to break. “What that wretched 
sinner, Jim Lathbrook, said to us only last Satur 
day. About friendship, you know; the selfish 
ness that is at the bottom even of that. 








“You really don’t mean to try for the prize ?” 








right? Oh!” 


to forget 
friendship and honor and truth in that miserable 


Was he 


“You said then it wasn’t possible for us ever to 
quarrel,” Worth replied. “But you really made 
an attack upon me to-day.” 

“Yes, I did!” Chase declared, impetuously. 
couldn’t help it. I hate unfairness in any one; 
a friend most of all.” 

“Perhaps I was a little unfair; but it was from 
thoughtlessness. You needn’t have turned on me 
so—you of all persons!” said Worth, with strong 
feeling. “I don’t know what to make of it!” 

“T was disgusted and provoked. It seemed such 
a petty strife!” cried Chase. “But I have got 
through. Iam out of the race. Now it won't be 
necessary for you to deceive me, or try to get the 
start of me in anything; I sha’n’t stand in your 
path.” 

These were burning w@rds for Worth to carry 
away in his heart. He started to answer them, 
but while he hesitated, they reached Mr. Atway’s 
yard. Chase turned in to the shed, and Worth, 
full of smouldering rage and mortification, kept 
on his way alone. 

Chase saw that the breach between them was 
broadening more and more. He couldn't help it. 
Something drove him to speak and act as he did. 
It was, perhaps, the natural revolt of feeling 
against one whom he had always set too high 
above himself, he had worshipped too 
much, and whom he now found unworthy. 

“Tf he had only owned up to that mean trick of 
getting his speller!” thought Chase, regretfully. 
“T gave him more than one Now let 
him do what he will.” He remembered with grim 
satisfaction the corn Worth had engaged to help 
him husk on the evenings of that week. 

“Tt belongs to him to come to me,” he reflected. 
“But I don’t believe he will come.” 

He was right. Worth’s mind was in too black 
and thunderous a state that evening to permit of 
his keeping the engagement. He was not willing, 
however, to rest under the smallest weight of ob- 
ligation to Chase; and accordingly resorted to a 
simple device for discharging it. 

After supper, Tim Lankton made his appearance 
at Mr. Atway’s kitchen door. He wanted to see 
Chase. 

“What is it, Tim ?” said Chase, meeting him in 
the dusky doorway. 

“Worth wanted me to come over and help you 
husk that corn,” said Tim. 

“Why don’t he come himself, as he agreed ?” re- 
turned Chase. 

“He couldn’t very well to-night ; 
plied Tim. 

“Oh!” said Chase, sarcastically. 
spelling-book, I suppose !” 

“T suppose so,” grinned Tim. 
“Well,” added Chase; “I don’t want you to do 
work that he has promised to do himself. But ll 
excuse him. Tell him he is quite welcome to the 
help I gave him about picking those apples; and 
that I am able to husk the corn alone.” , 
Tim was only too glad to get off so; and he 
went home to his brother with this errand. 

But Chase was agitated and unhappy. His fa- 
ther waited until they were alone, and then said,— 
‘““What’s the trouble between you and Worth ?” 
Chase answered by beginning to cry. 

“Well, well; something serious is it?” said his 
father. ‘Come, cheer upand tell me all about it.” 
Then the unhappy boy opened his heart and told, 
amid sobs he could not control, the whole story. 
“Just like one of them Lanktons, all the 
world!” said Mr. Atway. sulky, 
treacherous lot.” 

“TLalways thought Worth was different,” 
Chace, inclined now to stand up for his friend. 

“He’s a Lankton; clear Lankton!” replied his 
father. “I’ve watched your intimacy with him a 
good while; and, to tell you the truth, I haven't 
been over-and-above pleased with it. You've 
thought a great deal more of him than he ever de- 
served.” 

“There’s nothing I wouldn’t have done for him !” 
sobbed Chase. 

“I know it. But it’s precious little he would 
ever have done for you!” said Mr. Atway. 
“Whenever he has wanted you for anything, then 
how good a friend he hasalways been! But when 
he hasn’t wanted you, he has been cold and stiff 
with you. Hasn't he ?” 

1 “Sometimes,” Chase confessed. 
- | edges that he has his moods.” 

- “There are some good traits about lim,” his 
father went on. “But he never was what you 
thought him. And I’m not sorry that you aig 


“ey 
in 


whom 


chance to. 


he’s busy,” re- 


“Studying his 


for 
“They're a 


said 


“He acknowl- 











Chase spoke as if his heart was wrung. 


finding him out. Better now than later.” 
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“But it is so hard!” replied Chase. 

“Tt is hard,” said his father tenderly. 
about the hardest thing in lit 
we have loved and trusted are unworthy; that 
those we have been most devoted to have all the 
while been thinking chiefly of themselves.” 

Chase could not but own to himself that this had 
been the way with Worth. 

“He so kind, so obliging!” he said. 
“More so than I erer was!” 
mistaken,” said his father. “He 
has an intense way of expressing himself; and he 
has strong impulses; that’s all there is about it. 
Set him down for what he 
is, and make the best of him. Don’t be such a 
sittellite to him you hitherto; he 
aint the centre of the universe to you, or to any- 
body but himself.” 

Chase sat silent by the kitchen table, with his 
forchead on his hand. 

“And in future,” his father continued, lighting 
his pipe by the stove, “don’t place your friends 
away up above you in the clouds; don’t expect 
You'll be sure to be disappoint- 


“It is 
to find that those 


can be 


“There you are 


Now take my advice. 


have been 


too much of ’ein. 
ed, if you do.” 

“Are there no friends in the world ?” said Chase, 
looking up despairingly. 

“Yes, plenty of them,” said his father. “You'll 
find, though, that every one, as a general thing, 
has interests of his own which are first and fore- 
most with him. Remember that. And, as I said, 
don’t expect too much. Tt will be a good lesson 
to you, if you'll only learn that.” 

A good lesson, perhaps; but it left Chase un- 
And it did not tend to 
sofien his heart toward Worth. He thought over 
all his father had said of the friend he had over- 
rated; he recalled a hundred instances otf Worth’s 
coldness and neglect; and exclaimed, in the bitter- 
ness of his soul, 

“All he has cared for has been just to make a 
tool of me, and T have been weak enough to let 
him! But all that is past. I am nobody’s tool 
any more.” 

The next day the two friends had no intercourse 
with each other; and it was noticed that Worth 
cd Mr. Atway’s house on his way to 
Ile even lengthened the distance 
a mile by going around the road. 

Meanwhile, Chase had scrupulously kept his 
Old Whiteface, the mischief- 
furnished 
with a hamper when turned with the other horses 
into the back pasture adjoining Mr. Lankton’s 
fields. 

“It's a good idea; we ought to have done it be- 
“Avoid every chance for a 
our neigh- 





speakably depressed. 


no longer pa 
and from school. 


word in one thins. 


maker, the leading fence-leaper, was 


fore,” said his fither. 
quarrel, my son; remember they are 





hors.” 
Thi 
been well if Chase could have shaped his future 


was excellent advice, and it would have 


conduct by it. 





(To be continued.) 
+o 
ETERNITY. 


Eternity! Eternity! ' 
llow long art thou, Eternity? 
A ring whose orbit still extends, 
And ne’er beginning never ends; 
“Always” thy centre, Ring immense, 
And “Never,” thy circumference: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 
+e 
For the Companion, 


BARBARA’S RIDE. 


Thirty years ago, when the settlements of Ili- 
nois were long distances apart, and of the present 
network of railroads there was scarcely a founda- 
tion thread, travelling was fatiguing, and in many 
respects, unsafe. The highways were imperfect. 
The bridges were but temporary shells, that almost 
every freshet lifted, or swept away. 

Sloughs over which fair flowers and tall grass 





bloomed and waved, were bottomless and fatal to 
the unfortunate animal or traveller who unwittingly 
walked into them. It was no unusual sight to see 
human bones, parts of animals and pieces of vehi- 
cles, ooze up trom their horrible slimy depths. 
Who could know the tragic history of these re- 
miatins ? 

Perhaps these bits of suggested life appeared 
side by side with the delicate blue gentian, and the 
pale yellow sensitive-plant, or the heavy plumes 
of the golden-rod; a strange anomaly ! 

The ruftian awaited in some unfrequented spot 
the lonely traveller or venturesome peddler, and 
committed his deed of robbery, perhaps of mur- 
der, without fear of molestation. The whispering 
trees never told the story of the dark deed, and the 
singing stream carried the ery for help only as a 
song on its bosom. 

For many years the farmers of Central Tllinois 
clubbed together and carried their produce to 
Chicago, and exchanged it for groceries and other 
necessaries, the trip occupying from two to four 
When, later, Peoria was settled and made 
a nearer market, the forty or fifty miles seemed 
but a short distance, and farmers were jubilant 
over their better prospects. 

Barbara Thorton lived near a small town about 
fifty miles from Peoria. Her parents moved West 
when she was only one year old, and although her 
age was cighteen at the time of our story, she 
could not be termed a brave girl. 

There was something in the newness and wild- 
ness of the West that kept her in constant terror. 
The stories of prowling Indians made her start at 
sight of a single horseman, and hide at the ap- 
vearance of a dusky figure. 


weeks. 








The prairie fires that frequently encircled her 
home, shutting it in with a blazing wall, scorching 
the fences and threatening the buildings with their 
fiery tongues, had no grandeur to her, until long 
years after, they remained a picture in her memory ; 
a picture of a golden chain creeping and belting 
the horizon like a thing of life; creeping nearer, 
leaping higher, flying swifter than the swiftest 
horse; roaring, cracking, hissing, until madly 
meeting another line of flame it flashed like a me- 
teor high in the heavens, and was soon followed 
by blackness and darkness. 

The dismal howl of the detestable wolf—a cry 
so hollow, so ghastly, so hungry, there is no de- 
scribing it—meant death and torture to Barbara, 
and she connected the prowling brutes with every 
path in the forest, every cave in the hills. 

The sweet wild-flowers suggested rattlesnakes. 
She never dared to pick a blossom without first 


of her enemy, or listening in terror for its unwel- 
come rattle. 

The brown nuts and wild fruits—of which there 
was a great abundance, and a corresponding need 
—were associated with these hidden terrors. Even 
the blue sky and lovely sunsets, unequalled any- 
where, were watched with fear of approaching 
hurricane or appalling thunder-storm ; for the tem- 
pests sometimes swept the prairies like mocking 
fiends, Laughing at human efforts to raise anything 
in their path, laying low the strongest houses and 
levelling orchard and forest. 

Barbara’s parents retained their love for their 
old New England home, and had journeyed thither 
and made themselves young again wandering over 
the familiar haunts of their early days. When 
they returned they promised Barbara that she 
should visit the scenes so dear to them. 


The spring of 1852 was the time set for her visit 


Kast. The day of starting arrived, and with her 
mind full of delightful anticipation, Barbara 


stepped into the stage, one bright morning, that 
was to conyey her to Peoria. There she had ar- 
ranged to meet friends, who were ‘to accompany 
her by river to La Salle, by canal to Chicago, and 
thence by rail upon her Eastern journey. 

There had been heavy rains, and Barbara’s par- 
ents felt apprehensive of danger on the roads to 
Peoria, though the stage-driver assured them they 
were in good condition the day before. 

“The water was high in Spoon River, but the 
bridge was safe,” he said. 

Mrs. Thorton inferred from his looks and man- 
ner that the driver had been drinking, and said so 
to her husband; but he quieted her fears by say- 
ing,— 

“He is only putting on airs; all drivers do.” 

To the envy of the small boys on the village- 
green, this monarch of the highway climbed to his 
seat, swaying about, drew his reins, threw his 
long whip with a flourish and a crack about the 
leader’s ears, and started off in fine style. 

Mrs. Thorton went into the house and tricd to 
busy her thoughts about her household cares, but 
they would follow her daughter. 

Barbara had no fears. Her sensations were all 
new and novel. She had never been in the stage 
before, and being the only passenger, she felt like 
a lady of state rolling along in the great vehicle. 

She watched the blue sky dip down to the earth, 
and the light flecey clouds arrange and rearrange 
themselves in never-ending shapes. She counted 
the different varicties of wild flowers, and marked 
the flight of birds and flocks of startled prairie- 
chickens; the hiding of the timid quail in the tall 
grass and the graceful bound of the trembling 
deer. So absorbed and delighted was she that she 
hardly noted the passage of miles, until a farmer ina 
lumber-wagon stopped abreast the stage, and called 
out, “I say, driver, it isn’t safe to cross the Spoon 
this morning. I’ve been down there, and the wa- 
ter’s over the banks on both sides.” 

“The bridge’s all right, isn’t it?” asked the 
driver in a thick voice, that startled Barbara, she 
scarcely knew why. 

“Yes, it’s there; but the water is booming 
round it, and seems to be still rising.” 

“Well, we'll take a look at it,” said the driver, 
starting on. 

“My house is about a mile back. You can come 
there and stop. The water’ll likely go down ina 
few hours,” continued the farmer, pleasantly. 

Barbara leaned out of the coach window, and 
could plainly hear the rush of the torrent, and see 
it in the distance spread out like a lake. As they 
approached the river, she called out,— 

“Driver, stop! please do!” 

The horses were already in a foot deep in water. 

“Tt’s all right. It isn’t deep, as you see,” he re- 
plicd, without stopping. 

“Oh, I'm sure it isn’t safe!” cried Barbara, with 
clasped hands. “The bridge, the bridge! It is 
swaying!” 

“Nothing but the stage is swaying!” growled 
the driver in the same thick voice. 

When the leaders touched the bridge, they 
stopped. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, driver! Driver,” screamed 
Barbara, clutching at the door, “let me get out! 
Stop!” 

The driver did not or would not hear. The 
water was rushing over the floor of the bridge, and 
floating logs were battering against the side of the 
structure, causing it to tremble like a thing of life. 

The driver, muttering his determination to go 
on, gave the horses several heavy blows with his 
whip. They sprang forward upon the bridge, and 
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at a rapid pace, splashed through the water that 
covered it. 

Barbara shuddered with terror, and could only 
gasp for breath as the bridge rose and fell under 
the moving vehicle as a boat in the trough of the 
sea. Just as the hind wheels touched land, the 
timbers of the bridge snapped with a loud report, 
and in a minute, every board and beam seemed to 
separate, and were swept away in the rushing 
waters. 

Barbara turned her white, terror-stricken face 
from the mad stream behind, to meet a dull gaze 
from the driver that almost paralyzed her. With 
a silly, sickening smile, as though answering her 
questioning look, he said,— 

“We made it,—hic—didn’t we ?—hic—we’re all 
right, now—hic.” 


Then Barbara knew that he was drunk. In 


| the hope that she might guide the horses, she 
fecling around with a stick for the cold, ugly coils | 
. . | 


begged that he would allow her to get upon the 
seat with him. 

“Oh no!—hic—my pretty miss—I’d like to 
have you, of course. Who—hic—wouldn’t like a 
pretty girl by his side? But you see you— 
hic—you can’t get here for the—the water. When 
we get through, you—hic—shall come up,—yes,— 
so you shall—yes !” 

Barbara felt his hot breath touch her cheek as 
he leaned towards her, and unobserved by him, a 
bottle fell from his pocket into the water. On 
they went, splashing and ploughing through water 
up to the hubs of the wheels, for nearly a quarter 
of a mile across the bottom. 

Barbara had been over this part of the road with 
her father, and knew that before reaching the 
bluffs there was an arm of the Spoon River, not 
wide, but deep, bridged imperfectly with logs and 
brush. Usually there was little or no water in it. 
Approaching it, she saw another roaring torrent. 
The poor girl wrung her hands and screamed at 
the driver, and tried to grasp his coat to make him 
listen to her. 

His only answer was a vigorous crack of his 
whip. Thenthe stage went down, down! Barbara 
knew the horses were swimming. The stage 
swayed and nearly turned over. She thought of 


many, many things in that moment of time. She 
cried, “Oh, I shall drown! Must I die?” Then 


the water swept in at the windows and covered her. 

She swooned, and remembered nothing more. 
When she came to herself, all was still save the 
sound of water. Her clothes and hair were drip- 
ping, and she shivered with cold. 

She looked out of the coach. Still water was all 
about, but it was not deep. She called to the 
driver. 

No answer. 

She looked out the opposite side of the coach. 
The reins lay in the water, and the horses were 
prevented from making further progress by a 
fallen tree. Her clothes were wet through. She 
leaped from the stage. The driver was nowhere 
to be seen. It seemed to her, as she glanced back 
upon the flood, that for an instant, in the midst of 
a mass of floating débris, she saw that silly, smil- 
ing face. Then it was gone. The man was never 
found. He had been swept from his seat, and 
probably immediately drowned. 

Barbara went to the horses. They were quict, 
and evidently almost worn out by their fright and 
struggles. She examined the ground as well as 
she could, and found it would be safe to drive 
around the tree. Then she unhitched the leaders, 
and tied them back of the stage. She could drive 
two horses, but thought that four would be beyond 
her skill. Then she mounted the box and started. 

It was three miles to the first house, and al- 
though it was mid-day, and the sun shone brightly, 
she was numb with cold when she reached it. Her 
pretty travelling dress and hat were spoiled; but 
they were soon replaced by dry clothing. Her 
trunk had probably been under water, as she had 
been, but a few moments, and the contents were, 
therefore, but little wet. 

The farmer volunteered to drive the stage to Pe- 
oria. Barbara reached the town safely, found her 
friends, replenished her wardrobe, and pursued her 
journey. She proved equal to the emergency in 
which she found herself, and notwithstanding her 
natural timidity, had shown herself a “brave girl.” 

Eviza GiLtBert Hvurp. 
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WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Wordsworth says, “The child is father of the 
man ;” and more than one prison scene and prison 
memory has illustrated this inevitable link of 
character between one’s earlier and later years. 
A young man arrested for swindling his employer 
out of twenty thousand dollars sat alone in a 
criminal’s cell, out of which daylight had faded. 

Cowcring on his hard bed he pictured to him- 
self the world outside, fall of warmth and light 
and comfort. The question came to him sharply,— 

“How came you here? Was it really for the 
stealing of that last great sum ?” 

Yes and no. 

Looking back twenty years, he saw himself a 
school-boy, ten years old. He remembered one 
lovely June day—with the roses in full bloom over 
the porch, and the dress his mother wore while at 
her work, and the laborers in the wheat-fields. 

Freshest of all he remembered his Uncle John, 
—such a qneer, kind, forgetful old man! That 
very mornin his uncle had sent him to pay a bill 
at the country store, and there were seventy-two 
cents left, and Uncle John did not ask him for it. 

When they met that noon, this boy, now in 








prison, stood there under the beautiful blue sky, 
and a great temptation came. He said to hii- 
self, “Shall I give it back, or shall I wait until he 
asks for it? It he never asks, that is his lookout. 
If he does, why, I can get it again together.” 

He never gave back the money. 

A theft of twenty thousand dollars brought this 
young man to the prison door, but when a boy, he 
turned that way years before, when he sold his 
honesty for seventy-two cents. 

That night, he sat disgraced, 
inal, in his chilly cell. Unele John was long ago 
dead. The old home was desolate, his mother 
broken - hearted. The prisoner knew that what 
brought him there was not the man’s deed alone, 
but the boy’s. 

Had the ten-year-old boy been true to his honor, 
lite now would have been all different. One little 
cheating was the first of many, until his character 
Was eaten out, could bear no test, and he wrecked 
his manliness and his life.-—Exchange. 


and an open crim- 
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For the Companion, 
A SCENE IN COURT. 
“Mammy! Mammy!” 

So sobbed the child, moving restlessly round. Then 
kneeling down by the figure of a woman prone on the 
floor, she tried to pry open the heavy eyes with her tiny 
finger. : 

Was the woman dead? 

She looked as if she were. But the child was alive; 
alive to want and suffering and hunger. It was by no 
means a beautiful child, but the grace of infancy made 
its homely little face pathetic. Its long locks were 
tangled and matted, its face was unwashed, its clothes 
dirty and ragged. 

There was but little furniture in the small room. 
best had gone long ago to the pawn-shop. There was 
no food in the closet. There seldom was. Dreariness, 
unsightliness and despair were stamped upon every- 
thing. 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

How sad the little voice sounded; hoarse with long 
sobbing and calling. 


The 


A hungry child and a drunken mother! Not very 
westhetic, that combination, to ears refined, but, alas, 
how often it has been seen! The woman had forgotten 
herself again, forgotten the child for whose sake she had 
resolved more than once to abstain from drink. Desti 
tution, discouragement and sorrow had combined to 
overthrow her scruples, and the little child still mourned 
and called in vain. 

The door opened. One of the neighbors came in, an 
honest, respectable woman, for whom the miserable 
creature lying there had occasionally worked, for she 
was quite skilful with the needle. 

“Oh—dear!—again!” she murmured, with a discour- 
aged voice, while the child stopped her sobbing, and 
looked up into the kind face, still calling,— 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

“You poor little lamb!’ said the kind-faced woman ; 
‘come with me, and I will give you some supper.” 

But the child shook her head, and threw herself pas- 
sionately down again by the woman, crying as if her 
heart would break, and by every little affectionate de- 
vice trying to awaken her mother from her stupor. 

“Poor little thing!” murmured the visitor, wiping her 
own eyes; “‘why should such little innocents be made 
to suffer? What shall I do for you? As to touching 
that beastly”——she shuddered, while the woman stirred 
uneasily. Later, the good woman brought food to the 
famishing child, and the little one finally fell asleep. 

The neighbors were all willing to help the drunken 
woman for the sake of the little girl, whose affection 
for her mother was something unusual, but the woman 
had placed herself outside their pity. She seemed now 
to care for nothing but drink. Perhaps they were not 
gentle with her, they were not usually very soft-hearted 
and tender towards their own; but they possessed a 
rude self-respect, and looked down upon those of their 
acquaintances who lacked that characteristic. 

At last came sore and needed punishment. The 
woman was complained of, and one June day, when even 
in her poor little yard, roses and morning-glories were 
growing and blooming, she found herself, for the first 
time in her life, shut up in a cell, by herself. 

There she sat, sullen and defiant, and there she would 
have continued in the same mood, if Miss Green, the 
gentle-hearted prison-visitor, had not gone in to see 
her. 

But when she thought of the sweet blue eyes of her 
child, that had no guile in them when they looked down 
into hers, and of the soft, small hands that had clasped 
her hard ones, and of a voice that was music’s own as it 
sometimes fell upon her ear, she knew that the whole 
world did not desert and despise her. The frozen heart 
melted, and the mother-love surged uppermost. 

The days of her own youth and innocence came back 
to her as on the soft white wings of angels. 

So hard she pleaded for her child that Miss Green 
had it brought to her, and the little creature fell on its 
mother’s neck, and kissed and hugged, and kissed again, 
as if the woman had been always the tendcrest, sweet- 
est and most careful of mothers. 

The child was left with her. It followed her the next 
day into the court-room. <A horrible place it was, with 
that noisome smell that clings to prisons and poor’ 
houses. There was the small railed-off partition for the 
prisoner, and cold, stern faces everywhere. 

Miss Green was there, and when the woman was ar- 
raigned, she tried to quiet the child, but its piteous cry 
rang on the air again and again. 

“Mammy, mammy!” 

“Whose is that child?” asked the judge, as he paused 
in the midst of his sentence. 

“May it please your honor,” said Miss Green, “it’s 
the prisoner’s little girl, and this is the first time her 
mother has ever been here. I think she will take good 
care never to be found here again, if she is set free.” 

“Mammy, mammy!” wailed the child. “I want my 
dear mammy.” 

There was something so pathetic in the voice! Per- 
haps the stern judge saw in the plain sad little face 
some likeness to a prettier child, who nightly sat upon 
his knee. Whatever it was, he stopped, and looked 


compassionately upon the prisoner, all bowed down, 
and weeping as if her heart would break. 
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“Woman,” he said, ‘do you think you can ever be 
worthy of the love of such a child? Are you willing 
for her sake to try and redeem yourself?” 
silence, then the cry burst forth again. 


There was 


“Mammy, mammy !” 

“Take the woman out of court,” said the judge, brok- 
enly; “give her her child, and I trust I may never see 
her here again.” 

It was a full and free pardon, and there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the room as they went out, the child cling- 
ing to her mother’s neck in an cestasy of delight, re- 
peating the name in every key of infantile music, smil- 
ing like an angel, nestling in supremest content in the 
embraces of the repentant, sorrow-stricken woman. 

ALMA. 
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For the Companion. 


MY BALLOON ADVENTURE. 


The outlook was magnificent. At a height of over 
two thousand feet our balloon, 7ke Carrier Pigeon, 
hung buoyant as a feather in the still August air. 

Beneath us the earth, like a map, lay bathed in the 
warm, yellow sunshine. Paradise itself could hardly 
show ascene more pleasant, more rich in color, or more 
pastoral and homelike in aspect. 

There were the farm-houses, the brown-roofed barns, 
the white lines of the roads winding to the little villages, 
and dotted here and there with slow-crawling wagons; 
the patches of golden yellow wheat-fields; the expanses 
of green forest; the shining ponds and the silver threads 
of little rivers; and still almost at our feet the holiday- 
hearted crowd at Rockwood, for whose amusement we 
had made the ascent. 

Leaning out of the “basket,” I sent my last handful 
of hand-bills fluttering down into the glowing depths, 
then for some moments, sat gazing silently on the beau- 
tiful panorama below. 

“Lovely, isn’t it?” said my compagnon du voyage, 
who was looking out on the other side. “Yet I confess 
1 wish we were safe down,” he added. 

“Why!” Lexclaimed. ‘It’s a beautiful, quiet day as 
ever was!” 

“Too quiet,” remarked my friend. ‘Unnaturally still. 
But just you look to the north-west, over the mountains 
there. See that white, pillar-formed cloud, like a torn 
bale of cotton. There'll be a thunder-squall here in less 
than an hour; and these thunder-gusts are not pleasant 
to meet in the air. If only that crowd of people would 
stop gazing at us, or if an air-current would carry us off 
a dozen or fifteen miles, I, for one, should be most 





happy to take to the ground again.” 

This was my second ascent with “Professor Lamoille,” 
as he was then known to the public; and though nota 
professional aeronaut, it was my business—I was then 
on the staff of a New York journal—to specially report 
this balloon ascent. 

I may now add, too, without detriment to my friend, 
or his business, that ‘‘Professor Lamoille,” thus adver- 
tised, was in reality a sharp Connecticut young man of 
twenty-five, who had taken to ballooning on his own 
account, and was driving a flourishing business making 
public ascents at Fourth of July celebrations and 
county fairs, etc., and receiving sometimes as high as 
three hundred dollars per trip. 

To me, however, the professor was 
Brown. 


simply Ned 
Young Brown was, however, an enthusiast in 
his business; and he always gave the public its money’s 
worth. 

We had ascended from Rockwood that day on the oc- 
casion of a grand political “rally” and mass meeting. 
The balloon ascent, as will be guessed, was a “feature” 
devised to draw people out. Ned had in his pocket a 
check for two hundred dollars from a prominent politi- 
cian. 

For nearly an hour there seemed not a breath of air. 
There we hung as if sound asleep in mid-heavens. Yet 
still in the north-west the white thunder-caps pushed 
their snowy heads higher and higher. I wrote several 
pages of my press letter, while Ned remained silent. 

Still soared those great fleecy masses of vapor in the 
distance; and soon underneath them, dark, watery- 
looking volumes began to heave up. Anon, there was 
a low, far-off growl. <A vast, black shadow, miles away, 
was stealing along the sunlit earth, steadily nearing us. 
It seemed to devour the golden landscape. The specta- 
cle was grand, almost awfully so; and now a well-nigh 
coutinuous heavy rumble added to its impressivencss. 

“It’s coming, rapidly !”’ said I, putting up my notes. 

“Oh yes, it’s coming,” said my friend, coolly. 

“Can’t we rise above it?” I asked. 

“Yes—if you will kindly jump out and lighten us, 
otherwise not. You see, I cannot spare the little ballast 
T have left.” 

“Thank you,” said I, “I prefer to stay with you. 
why not descend?” 

“And catch a ducking, and get my balloon burst—if 
nothing worse! No; I have calculated the chances. 
We will run before the storm.” 

“But this doesn’t look much like running,” I said. 
“We are not moving a hair’s breadth.” 

“Wait a bit. There will be wind enough, I promise 
you, within five minutes,” observed my comrade. ‘You 
see,” he continued, “every shower has its own wind, 
and it always leads the thunder-clouds at a distance of 
perhaps three or four miles ahead. When that catches 
us, we shall scud in advance of the rain, I think.” 

Just then the gigantic shadow swept across the sun; 
and almost at the same moment a great cold wave 
seemed to break against us. The balloon rocked like a 
boat at sea. 

One after another the vast acrial billows struck us. 
We bobbed up and down on them like a cork. A mo- 
ment or two later, the fresh, damp current caught us on 
its mighty wing. The Carrier Pigeon ducked her lofty 
head to leeward, then slowly gathering headway, sailed 
majestically off before the shower. 

“See!” exclaimed Ned. ‘My theory holds.” 

For an hour we sped on thus. I have no words with 
which to portray the impression of grandeur that our 
flight in the teeth, as it were, of the shower gave me. 
Before us, the wide, warm, sunlit country; behind, the 
black-piled, thunderous masses, riven by vivid, gleam- 
ing lines of lightning, and ever echoing the deep, solemn 
roar of rain and hail! Seemingly, it was always about 
to overwhelm us, yet drew no nearer, for we were fly- 
ing on thirty or forty miles an hour. 

At length the shower spent itself. The flashes and 
the loud, rattling peals ceased after a time; and the 
black wall of clouds broke up in mist. It was getting 
towards sunset. 


But 


“It will soon be roosting-time,”” Ned remarked. “Now 
hunt for a soft spot;” and untying the valve-line, he 
gave a steady pull atit. Instantly the whistle of the es- 
eaping gas sounded the first warning notes of that most 
trying and perilous ordeal of an aeronaut’s life—a de- 
scent. For the first time that afternoon, a look of grav 
ity overspread Ned’s face. 

“It’s casy going up, and sailing after you are up,” he 
used to say. ‘It’s this getting down again that tells the 
story.” 


It isa curious sensation, this going down; you feel 
yourself too light—sinking—sinking—as if a floor be- 
neath was falling. Still borne on by the air-current, the 
balloon sagged slowly towards the earth, as if strung on 
a long, descending guy; or rather I should say, the 
earth, with all its array of orchards, farms and fields, 
rose steadily to meet us. 

We were now not more than cight or ten hundred 
feet from the ground, tending slowly downward, when 
suddenly we seemed to strike into a fresh, quick wind 
which whisked us along with it. So sharply did it 
strike us that the basket lurched and swung. 

“The ground-current!”? muttered Ned. “I was afraid 
of it. Generally, after a shower, there’s a fresh breeze 
along the ground.” 

We instantly let go the valve line, to close the throt- 
tle, and threw out the little ballast we had left; but it 
was too late. We had let out too much gas to rise 
but a brief distance. The great silken globe abové us, 


chor-line, hand over hand. 





wrinkling with a deafening noise, like the rattling of 
sheet -iron, swayed 
and shook, and then 
tended still lower. 

“A hard lighting 
this time, old  fel- 
low!” exclaimed 
Ned. ‘Is your neck 
insured?” 

‘“‘Four thousand dollars on it, my boy !”" 
said I. “Policy runs to my dear old 
mother.” 

“Allright, then. Hang hard! 
ing to throw out the grapnel,” and my 
comrade tossed out the first of the two 
anchors. The two hundred feet of line 
went whizzing off the reel. Still, the 
anchor did not touch the but 
swung clear, and went dangling over 
roofs and tree-tops, as we flew along with 
the speed of a railway train. 

In the early twilight, we could see 
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horses and cattle galloping away from before us. Here 
and there, a man or a child stood staring, amazed, up- 
ward. Shouts rose on all sides. At least, we were 
making a sensation; but our attention was riveted on 
the anchor. 

The first thing it touched was a tall elm tree. It 
swung through the top, making the leaves fly, but did 


not catch. A little further on lay a large village. Ina 
moment we were flying over it. 
Our grapple- hook rattled on several roofs; then 


dangling for some distance above the main street, caught 
the suspending rope of a large campaign flag, which we 
hauled after us for a mile or more! A tremendous 
hooray! rose in the rear. "Twasa //ayes & Wheeler flag. 
We carried it far enough for me to read the names. 

Scarcely had we got rid of this political emblem when 
we hooked a high well-sweep. That gave us a terrible 
jerk, but the line parted; and there we left our first 
anchor. 

Ned instantly cast overboard the second, which 
brushed through the tops of an orchard of apple-trees, 
and ripped up the eaves of a barn in much less time than 
it takes me to tell it. 

A moment after, it tore one of the top rails from a 
fence, and caught ina pile of apple-tree brush, a snarl 
of which we dragged after us across several fields and 
pastures till we struck a road which chanced to run in 
our course. For some distance we trailed that mass of 
brush along the road. 

Just then, I saw on the road ahead a load of wheat 
piled on a rack cart, drawn by a yoke of oxen. 

“Turn out! Turn out!” we both yelled down at it. 

“Gee, Buck!” shouted the man driving. But before 
he could turn half round, we were owerhead. A young 
fellow on the load gave a yell and a leap off at the same 
moment,—none too soon, cither, for we took the rail off | 
the rack on the nigh side, and left the apple-tree brush 
on the load! 

“By Jingo!” JT heard the fellow sing out. 
huf hisself’s out a-fishin’ to-night! 
hook said 

3ut “dad” was screaming, ‘Whoa-hish! 
hish!” trying to stop the oxen. 


“Ole Split- 
D’ye see his big 


Whoa- 
The cattle, frightened 
half to death, were trying to run away despite the 
whacks the old man dealt them with the pitchfork. 
We could but look back, as we flew on, to see the result 
of the mischief we had unavoidably caused. 

A minute after, our basket almost grazed a ledge of 
rocks on the crest of a hill, and lo, right down in front 
of us lay a great pond. In the dim light, it looked like 
asea! A fog hung over it. 

“That’s fatal for us, I’m afraid!” cried Ned. ‘We 
shall be down into it. I can’t even see the other side!” 

We were not half a mile off from it. Black 
cheerless cnough the water looked. 

Ned gave one glance and decided what to do. 


and 


“Good 








by, Frank!” he exclaimed. “Stick to the basket. I'll 








drop off and take my chance. Then the balloon will 
rise, and you will cross the pond.” Before I could even 
speak, he swung out of the car, and went down the an- 
The rapid motion whirled 
him round and round. The grapnel itself was trailing 
and bouncing along the ground. We were close to the 
water before Ned was half-way down the long line. 

“Drop! I screamed, ‘‘or you'll be drowned!” 

He looked downward, but even then was too late. 
The line switched him violently through some willow 
tops, and the balloon sailed out over the water. 

A man of less nerve would assuredly have lost his 
presence of mind and fallen into the lake. For, of course, 
no one could hold on to a small line like that for many 
minutes—switched and jerked about as that was. 

For my own part, a shudder of horror went through 
me. Then calling out to him to hold on, I began to 
haul him up with might and main as rapidly as I could. 
To my surprise, Ned called out to me to “hold on!"—to 
“stop!” 

Glancing down, I saw that he was still cautiously de- 
scending, hand over hand. There was less wind, and 
the balloon was running slower. 

“Ned! Ned!” I shouted. “Are you crazy? 
you going to drown yourself? You never 
ashore with your clothes and boots on!” 

But already his feet were spattering in the water; 
moment more he was waist-deep—borne along like 
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For some distance he was carried on thus— 
and then T began to divine his motive. 


huge bob. 























We were slowing 
up. Ned’s weight, 
dragged in the wa- 
ter, had still more 
checked our head- 
way; and the wa- 
ter, partly support- 
ing him, prevented 
the balloon from 
sinking lower. 
The pond was 
not so wide as we 
had Im- 
mediately, T saw 
that we were close 


feared. 


in to a wooded 
shore. 
The wind had 


dicd away, almost, 
and so wellcheckcd 
was the balloon’s speed that, directly Ned’s feet touched 
the shore, with a dextrous turn of the line round a stump, 
he brought it to a stand-still. I had then only to let out 
the rest of the gas; and thus our voyage ended. 


42> 
BE FRANK. 


atever you are, be frank, boys! 
better than money and rank, boys; 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 
Be open, aboveboard, and frank, boys! 
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For the Companion, 


SISTER DORA. 

Among all the books published the past year I doubt 
if any one has been more universally talked about than 
“Sister Dora”—the biography of Miss Dorothy Pattison, 
by her friend, Margaret Lonsdale. 

It at once met with such a sale as few books of the 
kind ever attain; and in the course of a month or two 
it was the social fashion to read it. One of the most 
brilliant of the well-known “London Beauties” said to 
me, with tears in her eyes,— 

“Tave you read ‘Sister Dora’? 
Oh, what a different life it ix 
live.” 

Perhaps one reason, aside from the thrilling interest 
of the life itself, why it received so much attention, was 
that Sister Dora belonged to a very well-known family. 

Her brother, Mr. Mark Pattison, is the Master of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, and the author, recently, of an 
admirable life of the poet Milton, in the ‘English Men 
of Letters” series. 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison was born at the village of 
IHauxwell, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in 1852. 
She was only forty-six when she died; and in that com- 
paratively short life she accomplished enough to put 
most people who work hard a long life through, utterly 
to shame. 

Her father wasa clergyman of the Church of England, 
and Dorothy was the youngest but one of his twelve 
children. 

She had one striking peculiarity which manifested it- 
self carly in life, and was at once the source of all her 
faults and all her successes. For Sister Dora was not 
faultless, cither as child or woman; though few women 
so good and so noble as she have ever lived. 

As a child it is told of her that if she could not get her 
own way easily, she by no means gave it up. She did 
not sulk, or cry, she waited; and usually she brought 
what she wished to pass, somehow. 

For instance, she and the sister who was next to her 
in age had what they considered extremely ugly velvet 
bonnets to wear for Sundays. In vain they protested ; 
the bonnets were to last the winter through. 

At length came a very rainy day, when Mrs. Pattiron 
was gone from home. 


T have read it twice. 
e one the rest of us 





“Now is our time,” said Dora; “now is 
Be quick.” 

They speedily brought the detested bonnets, put them 
on, and held their heads far out of the window, until 
the rain had worked its worst upon the velvet. Then 
they put them away, soaking wet, into the boxes. 

Sunday morning came. 
Dora replied firmly ,— 

“Quite spoilt. 


our chance 
to spoil our bonnets. 





Where were the bonnets? 


We can never wear them any more.” 

She was mistaken, however, for Mrs. Pattison was 
wise cnough to have the spoiled bonnets go to church, 
not only that Sunday, but many Sundays after. 

Asa young girl, Dora was ve ry delicate, and was, in 
consequence, greatly petted. After she was fourteen 
years old, however, her health took a turn, and she be. 
gan to lay the foundations of that unequalled physical 
strength which enabled her to do more in some diree- 
tions than perhaps any other woman has ever done. 

She was a most daring horsewoman 
great part of her carly life in the open air. 

Her personal beauty was very remarkable. She was 
tall and slender, with nearly perfect features, very bril- 


and passed a 





liant, dark brown eyes, and exquisite hands and feet. 

Until she was twenty-nine, Dora lived, to all outward 
appearance, quietly enough at home. She was signally 
unselfish, and her great delight was in helping others. 
During this time, however, fired by enthusiasm for 
Miss Nightingale’s work, she wanted to join a band of 
trained nurses, but her father refused his consent. 

When she was twenty-nine she finally left home. She 
had become acquainted with certain members of a Prot- 
estant Sisterhood, calling themselves the Good Samari 
tans; and she strongly desired to join them. 

As her first step, she went to be a village school-mis 
tress—she who had been accustomed at home to every 
luxury. She taught days, and she nursed the sick in 
the neighborhood nights; but she still longed for the 
disciplined work of the Sisterhood. 

At last her extreme labor brought ona fit of severe 
illness. When she recovered from it, she joined the 
Sisterhood, and became “Sister Dora.” This 
1864, and she was then thirty-two years of age. 
was the beginning of her « 


Was in 
This 





reer, 

In the early part of 1865 she was sent to Walsall, to 
assist in nursing, at a small cottage hospital, which had 
been in existence for rather more than a year. 

At that time Walsall 
thousand inhabitants. 


contained about thirty-five 
It is an ugly town in Stafford. 
shire, lying on the borders of that great coal and iron 
district, known by the expressive name of “the Black 
Country.” 

In 1863 an “accident hospital,” containing at first only 
four beds, was added to the Cottage Hospital. , 
the end of the year, the 
to fourteen. 


Before 
number of beds was increased 


While in the temporary charge of this hospital, Sister 
Dora was taken with small-pox, but she soon recovered, 
and recommenced her work. There was an opposition 
to the Hospital among some of the more ignorant of the 
people, who thought that “Sisters” must have some- 
thing to do with the Roman Catholics. 

While this opposition was going on, a boy one night 
threw a stone, and cut open Sister Dora’s forehead. Not 
long after, this same young fellow was brought into the 
Hospital, having met with a severe injury in a coal-pit. 
Sister Dora, who never forgot a face, recognized him at 
once, and bestowed on him the 
tion. One night, when he was 
him erying. 
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reatest care and atten 
uctling better, she found 
She wouldn't ask him what was the mat 
ter; but at length it came out with many sobs and tears. 

“Sister, 7 threw that stone at you.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “did you think [didn’t know that? 
Why, I knew you the very minute you came in at the 
door.” 

“What,” returned he, “you knew me, and have been 
nursing me like this?” 

“Tt was his first experience,” said Sister Dora, “of 
the return of good for evil, and he did not know what 
to make of it.” 

I have no space to dwell on the successive steps by 
which Sister Dora came finally to be at the head of 
Walsall Hospital, and to give up her connection with 
the Sisterhood of the Good Samaritan. 

Her life at the Hospital was a life which one can 
hardly imagine any woman physically strong enough to 
endure 





She used to come down into the wards at half- 
past six in the morning, make the beds of all the patients 
who were able to get up, and give them their breakfasts 
until half-past seven, when she took her own. 

After breakfast, came prayers, and then the daily 
ward work—the washing of breakfast things, and of the 
patients, and the dressing of wounds. At half-past ten 
would come the out-patients, to have their wounds 
poulticed or lanced, or otherwise attended to. 

At twelve 
was the patients’ dinner, at which Sister Dora attended 





The doctor went his rounds at eleven. 


minutely to every detail, always carving the meats her- 
self. Then was dinner for the nurses; Sister Dora 
as often asany foregoing hers, if there was any special 
thing to do. 

At two o'clock, out-paticnts began to arrive again; 
sometimes from sixty to one hundred in a single after- 
noon. The doctors got through their work quickly, for 
they passed on to her such minor operations as are en 
trusted to experienced dressers in large hospitals. 

The treatment of the out-patients often lasted till half- ~. 
past five or six, when the nurses had their own tea. 

After tea, Sister Dora went into the wards again; and 
this was the time to which her patients looked forward 
all day. She was full of fun and good cheer with them. 
She had some odd name for each of them. One was 
“Doctor,” and one was “Cockney,” one was “Leg,” one 
was ‘“*King Charles,” and so on. 

By eight o’clock wounds had been dressed for the 
night. Then the patients’ supper was served; and then 
came prayers. 

This was a specimen of the easiest days of that busy 
life. Often the night-bell would ring her up several 
times after she went to bed; and when, sometimes, a 
patient died in the night, she would perform the last 
sad offices for him herself, and take him in her strong 
arms, and carry him down to the mortuary, unaided. 
Such efforts of simple physical strength would seem in- 
credible were they not abundantly vouched for. 

She never wasted a moment’s time. She carried a 
small Bible in her pocket, and in amy spare minute she 
used to turn to it, as one turns to afriend for sympathy. 
Her eonstant exhortation to her assistants was, “ Vind 
you do not waste anything.” 

Her hardest work of all came in 1875. An outbreak 
of small-pox occurred in Walsall which spread wit) 
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fearful sagidity. An Epidemic Hospital had been 
built on the outskirts of the town during a former 
visitation of the disease ; but patients refused to be 
carried there, and their friends tried to screen them. 

The danger was imminent that the whole town 
At once Sister Dora confided 
her own hospital to her assistants, and betook her- 
self to the Epidemic Hospital. 


would be over-run. 


that she lay tranquilly,—for some one watched her 
through the slightly opencd door, 
the end came. 

What a life it was that that brave woman had 
lived! She had turned from home, and friends, 
and luxury ; she had even rejected love, to do the 
work to which she felt that God called her. But, 
instead of one heart, she had the whole townspeo- 


—and so lying, 
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SISTER 


Such was the general confidence in her skill and 
tenderness that patients at once became eager to 
be taken there as soon as they were attacked. 

Sister Dora, herself, had an extraordinary sus- 
ceptibility to infection; and she went there fully 
expecting to take the disease a second time. At 
the door of the hospital, to which she was con- 
ducted by her friend, the surgeon of the Cottage 
Hospital, she stopped one irresolute moment. 

“Oh, take me back !” 
this dreadful place.” 

Her friend understood her too well to obey her. 
He only said, 

“Come in.” 

From that moment there was no wavering. Her 
work began at once. There were twenty-eight 
beds, and soon they were all full of patients, in 
every stage of the disease. 

The only help she had was from the porter— 
who occasionally went off for a whole night ‘on 
the drink,” leaving her quite alone—and from two 
old women, who came in from the workhouse, to 
assist her in washing the loathsome clothes and 


she cried. “L cannot endure 


bedding. 
She did everything,—nursed the loathsome pa- 
tients, fed them, washed them, and washed for 


them, and when they died she prepared them for 
burial. She wrote of her patients to a friend : 

“Poor things, they are smothered in pox. They 
are getting very fond of me, but they do make 
washing.” 

It seems almost incredible, 
brought back patients to life, after they had sunk 
into the first stage of collapse, putting her 
mouth to theirs and breathing into them until vi- 
tality The said that her 
strength was “superhuman.” 

Well it might be, for she worked in the strength 
ot God. 

This work kept her shut up in her loathsome 
prison-house for 


but many a time she 
by 


was restored. surgeon 


six months. She seemed never 
to be quite so strong afterwards; and after awhile 
burdens that had formerly been easy to her began 
severely to tax her strength. 

She consulted a physician 
had cancer of a virulent 
spite of her illness, 


, and found that she 
and incurable kind. In 
worked till the very last 
and only left the hospital 
tive months before her death. 


she 
moment it was possible, 


Her last illness was as full of lessons for others 
as her busy life had been. 
capable of sutfering 
bravely. confessed that her 
ings were torture. “But,” 
it all; the more L suffer, 

During illness the 
hospital-—tor which she 
finished, 
open, 


She proved herself as 


working She suffer- 
she would add, “T want 
the more T feel I need it.” 
her large, commodious 
had longed and waited 
and declared by the Mayor to 
“in the name of Sister Dora.” 


new, 


was be 

When that was done, 
part in and the 
24, ISTS, she went home. 

A friend said to “Our blessed Lord 
standing at the gates of heaven to open them for 
you.” 

J Him there,” 
are opened wide.” 


she seemed ready to de- 


peace ; next month, December 


her, is 


see she answered; “the gates 


Then she sent every one 
said che would die he h 


trom the room, for she 
! lived, alone, After 


patiently as she had been of 


DORA. 


ple for her worshippers; and she will be the 
of Walsall while its black walls stand. 
LovutsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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SYMPATHY. 


Ask God to give the skill 
In comftort’s art, 
That thou may’st consecrated be, 
And set apart 
Untea life of sympathy 
For heavy is the wei; whit ‘of inl 
In every heart; 
And comforters are needed much 
Of Christ-like touch, 
Miss A. E. 
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FIFTY MILLIONS. 


The census of the United States shows that the 
population of the country is upwards of fifty mil- 
lions, the exact number, according to the fi re- 
turns, which may be slightly changed hereafter, 
being 50,152,559. ‘This is an increase of 11,600,000 
in round numbers during ten years, or at the rate 
of more than a million a year. 

The population of the several States and Terri- 
tories in 1870 and in 1880, is shown by the follow- 
ing table, which should be preserved for reference : 
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Indiana 
owa,. 
Kansas. . 
Kentue ky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine..... 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 









Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina 





Texas... 
Vermont 
Virginia.. 
West Virgin 
Wisconsin 





District of Columbia. 
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Montana... 
New Mexico. 
Utah 
Washington. 
Wyoming 
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The increase during the last ten years is very 
much the largest ever made in that length of time. 

Indeed the growth of the country lacks but little 
of being as great as the entire population of the 
United States in 1830, half a century ago. The 
three States of New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
now contain 12,563,705 inhabitants; and in 1830 
the whole country had but 12,866,020. 

The increase has been very general. 
of Northern New England have 
those of the South and West the 
single State or Territory has as 
now as it had in 1870. 


The States 
grown the least, 
most; but nota 
few inhabitants 














The most remarkable States for growth have 
been Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Texas, Colo- 
rado and Oregon. Of the Territories, Dakota 
easily takes the lead, and will, no loubt, be the 
next member of the family of States. 

The first use to which the census will be put ina 
practical way, is in apportioning members of Con- 
gress among the States. Whatever plan may be 
adopted, there must be many changes in the num- 
ber of members to be elected by the several States. 
Three or four of the Eastern States are certain to 
lose members, and some of the Western and 
Southern States are equally certain to gain. 

At present, all that has been ascertained of the 
results of the work of the census, is the number 
of people in the United States; but there are a 
great many other facts that will be made public 
in course of time. The place of birth of the people, 
the age, the sex, the color; the state of education 
among them; the condition of manufacturing and 
mining industries; agriculture; and many other 
facts, all highly interesting, will be made to appear. 

When all the volumcs have been prepared, we 
shall have the most perfect picture of the condi- 
tion of the country that has ever been made. 








. +o — 
BEAUTY. 
The lesson which the many-colored skies, 
The fi rs and leaves and painted butte Ties, 
The deer’s branched antlers, the gay bird that flings 
The tropic sunshine from its golden wings, 
The brightness of the human countenance, 


Its play. of smiles, the magic of A glance, 
For evermore repea 
Inv saried tones and sweet, — 
That beauty, in and of itself, is good. 
J.G. WHITTIER. 





WHITE HOUSE ETIQUETTE. 

Many of our readers have been present at a 
Presidential /erée, as an evening reception at the 
White House is comically called. The word /evée 
means a getting up. 

The kings of France used to have a kind of pub- 
lic getting up every morning, to which men of high 
rank were admitted, one of whom enjoyed the in- 
estimable privilege of putting His Majesty’s shirt 
over his head, and another gloried in the ineffable 
distinction of holding up a Gracious Monarch’s 
dressing-gown. 

The queen, too, had her /evée, at which prin- 
cesses and duchesses assisted her to do several 
things which she would no doubt have preferred 
to do for herself. 

Poor Marie Antoinette, when she came to the 
French court from Austria, suffered very much 
from these public dressings. The noble dames 
who possessed the hereditary right of helping her 
on with indispensable garments, sometimes kept 
her shivering while a question of precedence was 
decided. 

These things, however, were part of the system 
then established; and however ridiculous they 
seem to us, they did actually impose upon people. 
The forms of etiquette enabled royalty to con- 
ceal from the mass of the people that 
queens were, in truth, mere mortals, 
very poor specimens of mortals. It was these 
forms and usages which constituted a great part 
of what Shakespeare styled “the divinity” with 
which kings were hedged about. 

It was but natural that when President Wash- 
ington asked the advice of his Cabinet and of 
Vice-President Adams, as to the etiquette to be es- 
tablished in his house, some of them should have 
recommended an imitation of royal observances. 
Some etiquette was absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve even the life of the President. 

“By the time I had done breakfast,” Gen. Wash- 
ington wrote, “and thence till dinner, and after- 
wards till bed-time, I could not get rid of the cere- 
mony of one visit before I had to attend to another. 
In a word, I had no leisure to read or to answer 
the despatches that were pouring in upon me from 
all quarters.” 

Unfortunately, the three gentlemen who stood 
nearest the President at this time, were all dis- 
posed to carry the etiquette of the President’s 
house to an extreme that seemed to the people to 
savor of royalty. 

Vice-President Adams—just home from the 
British court—thought the President should be 
defended against intruders by a system of cham- 
berlains — masters - of- ceremony, and aides-de- 
camp. 

Colonel Hamilton, who was an enthusiast for 
monarchy, and Gen. Knox, a soldier,—both mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet,—were inclined to 
go as far in that direction as they could without 
shocking the people. 

The consequence was, that while the President 
was protected from the intrusion of incessant call- 
ers and merciless hand-shakings, some appearances 
of monarchical etiquette were admitted. 

The people of that day hated monarchy and 
despised its forms. They feared above all things 
a lapse of our government into monarchy. They 
had had, during the revolutionary period of seven- 
teen years,—counting from the Stamp Act of 1765, 
—a bitter experience of the practical workings of 
monarchy. They wanted no more of it. 

Hence, when Mr. Jefferson, on coming to the 
Presidency in 1801, swept away every usage that 
had in it the smallest resemblance to the etiquette 
of royalty, he keenly gratified the mass of the 
people. 

Nor did he personally suffer much inconvenience 
from it; for the city of Washington was then a 
morass with a meagre number of houses; contain- 





kings and 
and often 


ing very few inhabitants unconnected with the 
Government. Members of Congress, indeed, ate 





the President out of house and home; but even 
Hamilton thought that Members of Congress oug|it 
to have access to the President. , 

Times have changed. Washington is a city of 
a hundred thousand inhabitants; and thousands: 
of visitors can get there in a few hours if they 
wish to do so. Something ought to be done to 
keep a President from being mercilessly destroye«| 
by an overwhelming torrent of visitors and cruc! 
hand-shakers. 

President Garfield will have his fate in his ow) 
hands, because he is going to preside over a peo- 
ple who have not the slightest fear of ever fallin: 
back into monarchy. 

The Republic has outgrown its childhood. Thy 
people are ready to sanction any new code ot 
etiquette that bears upon it the stamp of justic: 
and sound sense. They regard the President as 
the servant of the whole people—fifty millions in 
number—and not merely of those who happen to 
find themselves in the city of Washington. 

If they could give expression to their view 
of the matter, we are sure a majority of them 
would suggest at least two rules of conduct for thi 
incoming President : 

1. See few or no applicants for office. 

2. Shake hands with no man. 

+e —_—— 
HEROES OF THE SHOP. 

Brave deeds are done in shops and forges. 

days ago, in the 


A few 
American Iron Works at Pittsburgh, 
an iron-roller, named Robert Moore, had a white-hot 
ring of iron thrown by accident over his head and down 
upon his shoulders. 

With wonderful nerve, he took hold with a pair of 
tongs of a piece of iron protruding from one side of the 
fiery circle, and seized the other side of the ring with 
his naked hand. The ring was a pretty tight fit, there 
not being quite an inch and a half to spare as it passed 
over his nose. 

The man had the fortitude to lift the hot iron slowly 
and carefully over his head, without touching any part 
of it. 

His face was badly scorched, and his hand was burnt 
to the bone; but he never flinched. When the iron 
band was cold, he put it back on his neck, and found it 
just two inches larger round than his head. 

Some years ago, a German laborer in the Fort Pitt 
cannon foundry at Pittsburgh, had some 
poured accidentally into one of his shoes. 

He was carrying at the time one side of a vessel filled 
with liquid iron. If he had dropped it, he would have 
endangered the lives of his comrades and set fire to the 
building. If he had set it down, he would have spoiled 
the casting of a gun weighing one hundred and thirty 
tons. 

The man walked steadily to the pit into which the 
molten iron was to be poured, and did not let go the 
handle of the vessel till his duty was done. He had 
that melted iron in his shoe about one minute and a 
half. It did not take him as long to get his shoe off, 
but who can imagine the torture, and the length to him 
of that minute and a half? 

A fine young fellow in the same smoky city of Pitts- 
burgh had his hand terribly lacerated by the machine 
he was in charge of. He felt that he was about to faint, 
and had only strength to say one thing to the foreman 
who caught him in his arms. 

“Don’t let anything be said of this to my wife.” 

For every splendid act of heroism done on the battle- 
field, a hundred are done in shops, and quarries, and on 
the storm-tossed ocean. 


melted iron 
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TEACHING POLITENESS. 

School Boards in the South and West are following 
the example of that of St. Louis, in requiring teachers 
to instruct their pupils in “etiquette.” 

What is etiquette? It is suggested by one writer 
that the boys be instructed to salute the Mayor of the 
city by taking off their caps on passing him in the street. 
To this a Democrat replies by asking, **Why salute the 
Mayor rather than any other man?” In some of 
cities, as they were governed a few years ago, this 
question would have been a poser. 

Let the boys do as they like about saluting the Mayor. 
We believe, however, that a little instruction in what is 
commonly called etiquette would be both acceptable 
and useful to boys and girls. Many of them would be 
grateful for being told and shown what to do and how 
to do it. 

There is a best way of taking off the cap; let the boys 
know what that best way is. There is a best way of 
girls acknowledging and returning such an act of polite 
ness; let them know what that best way is. 

An occasional lesson in table-manners would not be 
ill bestowed in some of our schools. 

But the great lesson to be inculcated is, that people 
should Aave manners and use them. It is not necessary 
to salute the Mayor, but it is grossly barbarous for 
members of the same household, or of the same class, to 
meet and part without some exchange of kindly and re 
spectful greeting. The mere mode of doing this has its 
importance, but the thing indispensable is to do it. 

By all means let politeness be taught, both by precept 
and example; and more than this, a good tea¢her should 
unconsciously give a lesson in this lovely art, every time 
he speaks and every time he moves. 


our 


+o 
DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria has prevailed to an alarming extent among 
the poor families of New York and in several Western 
towns. It is said that the parents of some of the unfor- 
tunate patients, instead of cleaning and disinfecting 
their foul drains, and the unventilated and unclean 
houses in which they live, are content to offer prayers 
to a certain St. Blasius, who is supposed to have lived 
in the third century, and to have had a special interest 
in throat troubles. 

A priest, called to the diphtheria patient, holds two 
lighted candles crossed over his throat, while he invokes 
St. Blasius to cure the disorder. 


In Russia, last winter, one-third of the population of 


many villages on the steppes dicd of diphtheria, owing 
to the absolute refusal of the peasants to use any rem- 
edy beyond spells and prayers to certain saints of the 
Greek Church. A kind of inoculation was practised, 
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also, by giving to children in health particles of the sa- 
liva of diphtheric patients, by which means the disease 
was scattered far and wide. 

We grow impatient with supersiitions and folly so 
gross among the ignorant poor. But stronger condem- 
nation is deserved by the educated classes of our cities, 
who know that the causes which produce diphtheria, 
typhoid, and kindred diseases, lie within their own 
power to remove, and they do not take measures to re- 
move them. In this and by other means, they ought to 
teach their poorer neighbors that the man who offers 
prayers to God or saint for health and long life out of 
a filthy house, and a foul, whiskey-soaked body, is not 
likely to be heard or answered. 


+o 


VENUS AND JUPITER. 

The two most brilliant planets of the system will 
form a picture fair to see on the western evening sky of 
the 2ist of February. Venus and Jupiter will be at 
their nearest point of approach. 

This is called their conjunction, and will occur ex- 
actly at midnight when Venus passes a little more than 
three degrees north of Jupiter. They will, however, 
present a very charming picture throughout the even- 
ing. 

The planetary aspects were never more beautiful 
than they have been for the last three months, Venus, 
Jupiter and Saturn being the chief attractions. As 
Venus has moved eastward and her great rivals west- 
ward on the celestial pathway, they must necessarily 
approach each other. 

Observers have not failed to note the gradually lessen- 
ing distance between Venus and Jupiter, since the one 
was first seen slowly sinking in the west, as the other 
appeared grandly rising in the east. 

On the 21st of February, they will come together and 
pass each other. Venus will then be between Jupiter 
and Saturn, with whom she will be in conjunction on 
the Ist of March, passing him in the same way, though 
not coming so near him. 

Another noteworthy planetary event occurs on the 
2th of February. Venus reaches her greatest eastern 
elengation, or most distant point from the sun. 

It will be remembered that on the 13th of last July 
she was in superior conjunction with the sun, passed to 
his eastern side and became evening star. 
since been moving 


She has ever 
eastward and has reached the end of 
the invisible chain that binds her to the sun. 

She will now reverse her course, approaching the sun 
until the 2nd of May, when she comes into inferior con- 
junction, passing between the earth and the sur and 
ending her role of evening star. 

This second portion of her course is the most inter- 
esting to watch, for during its progress she will be ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, being plainly visible in the daytime, 
when one knows where to look, and casting a percepti- 
ble shadow on moonless nights. 

The movements of the planets have not been so bril- 
liant and varied on the western sky for many years, and 
during the present century, an equally interesting aspect 
will not be repeated. Therefore, every lover of the 
stars should watch the bright trio before they disappear 
from their present combinations to sing and shine as 
morning stars. 

+e, 
CHANGED HIS OPINION. 

John Bright is a charming companion. Seldom does 
a political opponent come into his company without be- 
ing fascinated by the man, though he may dislike the 
politician. An English essayist tells a story which illus- 
trates Mr. Bright’s power as a companion. 

One of the great orator’s recreations is billiards. At 
a sea-side hotel, he once strolled into the public billiard- 
room. Finding there a stranger, the two played several 
games, neither knowing who the other was. 

The stranger happened to be a fierce Tory, a manu- 
facturer from Yorkshire, who hated John Bright and 
his liberal politics with equal intensity. 

While the game was going on, the Tory’s wife learned 
that her husband was in company with the famous Lib- 
eral orator. Alarmed, since she had heard him speak 
bitterly against Mr. Bright, she anxiously asked,— 

“Are they fighting?” 

An hour or two after, the husband returned to his 
room, rubbing his hands, and in the best of humor. He 
had had such a good time at billiards with a most pleas- 
ant stranger, and they were taplay again on the mor- 
row. 

“Why,” exclaimed the lady, “it is John Bright you 
have been playing with!” 

The Tory was sobered for a moment by the news. 
But recovering himself, he remarked that “those news- 
papers always did lie about people.” And, to the as- 
tonishment of his wife, he announced that, under cer- 
tain circumstances, he himself might vote for John 
Bright. 

The story is a good one, and may serve to remind us 
of what we need to have frequently recalled, that even 
a political opponent may be a good man and a charming 
companion. 


— 
SACRIFICED. 
Wordsworth, in his ‘Ode to Duty,” prays, 


“Give unto me, made low ly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice.* 


An incident occurred in a boys’ 
ago, 


school, some years 
which illustrates the spirit of the self-sacrifice 
which the poet craved. 

One day, there landed in New York a number of 
German emigrants in great destitution. The principal 
of the school called the boys together. Reading to them 
from a newspaper a statement of the emigrants’ distress, 
he asked whether they would give something to relieve 
the poor Germans. 

Instantly there were vociferous offers. ‘I'll give two 
dollars ;” “T’ll give one;” “I'll give three,” cried out 
the excited boys, until a large sum was subscribed. But 
all the boys together had only enough pocket-money to 
pay a small part of the amount. 

The principal said to them that undoubtedly their 
parents would pay the sums named, if made an item of 
charge in the school bills. But what he wanted to 
know was whether they would give their own alms, 
without calling upon their parents. 

“Are you willing to give these poor creatures 
dinner?” he asked. 

The boys assenting, it was decided to select two of 
the most expensive dinners, to make their own meal on 
bread and molasses, and to give the difference in cost to 
the destitute emigrants. 


your 


As the schovl wasa large one, 
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this difference was nanan to a sum of moncy 
which greatly relieved the sufferers. 

But the boys were also benefited. 
taught a lesson in self-denial, and that he 
who giveth that which costs him something. 


They were 
giveth best 





>> 
SEVERELY TAUGHT. 

Rowland Hill once overheard his servants disputing 
as to their respective duties. The cook had asked the 
footman and the coachman, in turn, to carry a meat-pie 
to the baker’s. They refused, saying that it did not be- 
long to them to do an errand-boy’s work. The cook 
scolded them for being disobliging, and they retorted. 
Ringing the bell, Mr. Hill ordered the footman, who an- 
swered it, to tell the coachman to bring the carriage to 
the door, and the cook to dress herself. In the course 
of half an hour the footman announced that the carriage 
was waiting. ‘Escort the cook, with the pie, to the 
carriage, and tell the coachman to drive to the baker’s,” 
said Mr. Hill, who thereby taught them that a little 
courtesy saved much trouble. The late Chief-Justice 
Chase used to tell gf a similar incident, in which his 
daughter, Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague, figured : 


On the occasion of a large party, Mrs. Sprague sent 
for her coachman and told him what duties she expected 
of him, either to open the door, or assist in the cloak 
room. The coachman demurred, and impudently an- 
swered that he was hired to drive the horses and not to 
help in the house. 

“Very well,” said my Lady Katherine, ‘shave my car- 
riage at the door at eight o’clock.” At eight the car- 
riage drove up. 

“Blanket the horses and wait until I send further 
word,” was sent out to the liveried magnifico on the box. 

From eight of a chill winter evening until two of a 
colder morning cvachee sat with stiffening arms on his 
box, and when the last guest had gone, his orders came 
to drive to the stable. 

An angrier man never held a rein than the negro on 
the box, but a meeker one never begged the madam to 
retain him, and expiated his offence by the most perfect 
obedience forever after. 


TRICKED. 

A poor memory for faces is an unfortunate defect to 
a physician who “blows hot and cold” to the same pa- 
tient. At one of the German watering-places a doctor 
was visited by an American gentleman, a recent arrival, 
who complained that the waters caused him such terri- 
ble headaches that he thought he had better drop them 
and depart to other climes. 


The doctor, unwilling thus prematurely to lose his 
patient, looked him over hastily, and perceiving that he 
wore a thick felt sombrero, told him “it was not the 
waters that made his head ache, but his unconscionably 
heavy hat.” 

Swiftly the American betook him to the nearest hat- 
ter, of whom he purchased a straw fabric so light as to 
be all but imponderable, and went on drinking the wa- 
ters as before. His headache, however, growing worse 
instead of leaving him, he again called upon his medical 
adviser a few days late r, and told him that his head was 
still so bad he really must try some other cure. 

The doctor, who in the meantime had forgotten about 
his previous prescriptions, and was as reluctant as ever 
to let a patient depart, again cast a comprehensive glance 
at him, and seeing his straw hat, exclaimed,— 

**You cannot expect to be free from headache if you 
wear such a preposterously light head-covering. A 
man of your age, nearly bald, and in this hot weather, 
must protect his head from the sun’s rays by a stout, 
solid hat.”” 

The American looked at him in blank astonishment; 
then, after bowing profoundly, he sardonically replied,— 

“Thank you, doctor; I am Off to the railw ay station,” 
and he turned on his heel and departed. 


—__+@r ” 


THE PAGAN VIEW. 

As Sunday ceases to be a day of rest it becomes a day 
of toil. It is for the sake of the laborer, as well as for 
the good of the community, that far-seeing men insist 
that Sunday should not be observed as a holiday : 


Admiral Hall, of the British Navy, says that while 
commanding a naval vessel at Hong Kong, after divine 
service had been performed one Sunday on his ship, and 
the sailors were at rest, his intelligent Chinese pilot 
called his attention to the fact that work was going on, 
on shore as usual, and said,— 

“Your Joss (God) is better than our Joss, for he gives 
you holiday and rest one day in seven, and we have only 
one day in the year, on New Year’s Day.” 

The Admiral, in a recent address to workingmen, 
clinched the striking fact by adding, ‘‘And this is the 
case. Just picture working hard from morning till 
night for three hundred and sixty-four days, and only 
one day of rest, and then prize the Sabbath!” 


+o+—_____— 
SIR WALTER AND HIS HOGGIE. 
Cowper delighted in rabbits, but it required the 
broader nature and deeper humor of Walter Scott to 
appreciate the beauty of a pig: 


His love for his animal pets was perhap§ only ex- 
celled by his love for his fellowmen. The animals 
heartily reciprocated his affection. Once when head- 
ing a party of excursionists his daughter suddenly cried 
out in great glee,— 

“Papa, papa, I knew you could not come without 
bringing your pet with you!” 

All eyes soon discovered a little black pig following 
at the heels ot his pony. He tried to look grave, but at 
last joined in the uncontrolled merriment of the party. 

The pig v soon haltered, and taken to the rear, 
Scott repeating an old pastoral in a serio-comic tone: 

“What will I do gin my hoggie die, 
My joy, my pride, my hoggie ?” 


+o 
A GENEROUS TRIBUTE. 


Men as great as Mr. Gladstone can afford to be mag- 
nanimous towards a great rival. 





At a dinner-party a short time ago the conversation 
turned on Tennyson. Gladstone was dilating on the 
beauty of his language, saying that even yet it was not 
sufficiently appreciated, and that it would be the lan- 
guage of the future. 

“Then,” said one of the company, ‘you consider Ten- 
nyson the greatest genius of the age? al 

“No,” said Gladstone, “not the greatest genius—the 
greatest poet.” 

“Then whom do you consider the greatest genius?” 
pursued his questioner. 

*“Disracli, undoubtedly,” answered the premier with- 
out a moment’s hesitation.— The J/our. 


- +~2>— 
HUMOROUS EPITAPHS. 
Epitaphs often furnish as much fun as solemnity. 
One Anthony Cooke died at Oxford, in 1613, and his 
epitaph thus puns on his name: 


“Leane hungrie death who never pity tooke, 
And cawse ye Feaste was ended slew the Cook.” 

The epitaph of Byron Tunstall informs that he was 
“a most expert angler, until Death, envious of his merit, 
threw out his line, hooked him, and landed him on the 
21st of April, 1790,” 
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For the Companion, 


IN A CORRIDOR. 


SCENE—The National Capital, Two enemies advancing 
Srom opposite ends of a corridor, One speaks, 


We two alone in the corridor, 

As Liive! and meeting face to face! 

Will Ae turn back ? or must / give place? 
Or, here on the marble floor, 
Shall we settle our little score? 


Head high, with its long lank Indian hair, 
Nose straight before and cyes askew, 
He stalks right on, and sweeps me through 
With a cold, unconscious stare, 
As if L were made of air! 


He had always just that insolent way, 

With his Southern blood and his cavalier scorn, 
Joe Belter, old boy, look here! You've sworn 
To shoot me at sight, they 

Here Lam! 





uy. 
Now shoot away. 


That's cool, 
I've heard, 


In self-defence you will fight? 
rrible threats 


After all the te 
{ thought Je 
You were never a ¢ 
When we were toge 





You sneer—Have [ anything else to say ? 
fell, ! “Iwas curious, but, somehow, 
I couldn't but think, as you passed just now, 
Of the look you gave o *ray— 
Do you remember the day? 





For the silly lampoon we had posted, I 
Had been just expelled. Up towered a head: 
“If he goes, J go too!” you said; 

And swept him, as you marched by, 

With just that look of the eye. 


We went, as free as the winds that blew, 
‘To the woods, and lived in our hut by the lake, 
Till you were recalled, and [ for your sake. 
Then, only to be with you, 
Was the sweetest pleasure [ knew! 





You may scoff at it now; but I tell you, Joe, 
T could never forget some things that have been. 
How first did our wretched feud begin? 

For, I vow, L hardly know, 

It happened so long ago! 


Your luck at the bar from the first was small, 
And now and then [ couldn't desist 
From catching a morsel that you had missed, 
Some crumb that you had let fall; 
Though Vd rather you had them all. 


And then your wife! Without design 
I seemed to have given her vast offence; 
And you were changed by an influence 

I never could quite define, 

Cold, sinister and malign! 


But a cruel assault on my good name— 
‘rom you—was more than a man could bear, 
L hit you hard, but I hit you fair, 

And otir smouldering feud became, 

Of a sudden, a furious flame. 


You quitted the town, and they said your wife 
Soon quitted you; and L hoped for a truce 
And the healing of wounds; for what's the use 

Of spending our little life 

In endless trouble and strife ? 

We had five broad counties, at any rate, 
Between us; and yet, though a hut could be 
Once roomy enough for you and me, 

We found thé whole wide State 

Too narrow for our hate. 


The worst that ever made fools contend; 
The long revenge of a love reversed! 
No foe so bitter as he who, first 

Having loved too much, in the end 

Has turned against his friend. 


No vows, no miracle, can restore 
A broken faith! Still we must feel 
Old hurts rankle that will not heal; 
And the two hearts nevermore 
Can be as they were before. 


I ruined your railroad scheme? And so 
You threatened my life! Of course I knew 
I might have been Governor but for you; 

And I merely returned the blow 

Of a couple of years ago. 


So the game goes on. Butin oats of all, 
There are things, as I said, which I can’t forget; 
And when, after all these years, we met 

The other night at the ball, 

And throughout that glittering hall,— 


In the great gay world assembled there,— 
No strangers passed each other by 
So strange to each other as you and I, 
And I saw the gray in your hair 
And your look of age and care; 





Then all of a sudden it all took flight,— 
The buzzing crowd, the wavering dance, 
The flowers, the jewels, the buiterfly fans, 
The beauty and blaze of light,— 
And we were alone in the night! 





Alone by the moonlit lake once more, 
Stretched side by side on the soft warm sand; 
The ripples ran glistening up the strand, 

A wind from the woodland bore 

Fresh odors along the shore. 


A whippoorwill sang near by in the wood, 
And his voice, so lonely, so wild and shrill, 
With answering voices seemed to fill 

The forest,—far-off, subdued, 

In the heart of the solitude. 


We talked of the years to come, and then 
Of our love over all, like the moon on the lake, 
Whose pathway of light no storm should break, 
As we vowed again and again, 
When we should be men among men. 





We talked till our hearts were filled with tears, 
Then a cloud blew up, and the lake grew black,— 
And a peal of the orchestra brass brought back 

The intervening years, 

And the blaze of the chandeliers: 


The unclean hand in the dainty glove, 
Hate in the heart and a smile on the face, 
And heat, and glitter, and glare, in place 

Of the perfect faith and love, 

And the stars through the boughs above! 











Then I said, “Whatever revenge he may take, 

I will let it pass, and remember still 

That moon and the voice of the whippoorwill, 
And forgive him all for the sake 
Of those lonely hours by the lake.” 


Resentment is swift, and pride is strong, 
But the same old love lies under all. 
Our leaves are fading, and soon must fall, 
And I grieve to think how long 
We have treasured wrath and wrong. 
What, tears? you too!—I did not know 
That your boy was dead! And you are alone? 
Ah, life has sorrows enough of its own 
Without the aid ofa foe! 
Give me your fist, old Joe! J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


+o 
For the Companion. 
A DEVOUT MATHEMATICIAN. 

The rank of the late Benjamin Peirce as a math- 
ematician was revealed in his boyhood. His 
teacher, the celebrated Dr. Bowditch, was so im- 
pressed by the ease and originality with which his 
young pupil solved didicult problems, as to foretell 


that he weuld become the first mathematician of 


his age. Within twenty-five years the prophecy 
was fulfilled. 


COMPANION. 
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As soon as he entered Harvard College his gen- 
ius for mathematics was recognized by students 
and professors. The methods by which he dem- 
onstrated propositions were so original that his 
teacher, the late Dr. Geo. Ripley, never ventured 
to ask him in the recitation-room but one question. 
That being answered, the youthful mathematician 
was allowed to demonstrate the problem in his 
own way. 

During his senior year he became so absorbed in 
his favorite pursuit as to neglect all other studies. 
He did not even attend recitations, but devoted 
fourteen hours every day to mathematics alone. 

In the course of a few years he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics in Harvard College. So 
rapid was his progress, and so high the rank he 
attained, that he was left with but few, if any, com- 
panions. One of his mathematical works is so ab- 
struse that few have read it, because few could 
read it. ‘he professor is reported as saying that 
only one man besides himself understood it. 

One trait of Prof. Peirce deserves attention in 
this age of scientific materialism. He was as de- 
vout in heart as he was great in intellect. Physi- 
cal facts and methods absorbed him, but they did 
not blind him. He saw their source, for he looked 
through nature up to nature’s God. 

Signs and quantities were to him but symbols 
of God’s eternal truth. The clearer his apprehen- 
sion of them, the nearer he seemed to draw to the 
intimate thought of the Creator. 

“He saw things,” says Dr. Peabody, from whose 
memorial sermon we quote, “precisely as they are 
seen by the infinite mind.” He held “the scales 
and compasses with which eternal wisdom built 
the earth and meted out the heavens.” As a 
mathematician he adored with awe. As a man he 
was “a Christian in the whole aim, tenor, and 
habit of life.” 


— 


POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 


Two eminent German scholars, Dr. Behm and 
Herr Wagner, have published an estimate of the 
population of our globe. To obtain an absolutely 
correct estimate is a matter of difficulty, as but 
few nations ever have a census taken. Until 1853 
the only modern nations whose populations had 
been systematically counted, were the United 
States, Great Britain, Prussia, France, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Greece. Since 1853 many 
other countries have had censuses taken, so that 
at present we can ascertain with considerable ex- 
actness the number of inhabitants in each of the 
leading countries of Europe and America. 


In estimating the population of Asia, Africa and 
Oceanica, Messrs. Behm and Wagner have been 
aided by the whole literature of travel, as well as 
by certain known laws respecting the proportion 
of inhabitants to the — mile, as regulated by 
climate, civilization and circumstances. 

Some of their conclusions are of much interest. 
They estimate the population of the great divis- 
ions of the globe thus: Europe, 315,929,000; Asia, 
834,707,000; Africa, 205,679,000; America, 95,- 
495,000; Australia and Polynesia, 4,031,000; Polar 
Regions, $2,000; ‘Total, 1,455,923,500. Increase 
since their last estimate, one year and nine months 
ago, 16,778,200. 

A few of their estimates of particular countries 
may interest our readers. The Dominion of Can- 
ada, they think, has now a population of 3,839,470, 
about one inhabitant to a square mile. The pepu- 
lation of the United States, leaving out 300,000 
Indians, they conjectured from partial returns of 
the census of 1 to be about 48,500,000. Mexico, 
9,485,600. Greenland, 10,000. 

In Europe they assign to the German Empire 
of Frederic William, 43,943,360; the Austrian 
Empire, 38,000,000; Great Britain and Ireland, 
34,517,000; France, 36,905,788; Spain, 16,625,860; 
Italy, 28,209,620; Sweden, 4,531,863; Norway, 
1,818,853; Switzerland, 2,792,264; Russian Em- 
pire, 87,959,000 ; Turkish Empire, 25,180,000. 

In Asia the Empire of China presents to us the 
inconceivable population of 434,626,500. The 
British Empire of India follows with a total of 
240,298,500. Japan is thought to have a popula- 
tion of 34,338,504. 

Fourteen hundred and fifty millions is a good 
many people to inhabit a comparatively insigniti- 
cant ball of matter whirling through space; but 
ihe earth is not half peopled. The island of Aus- 
tralia, eight thousand miles in circumference, con- 
tains about two millions of people, which is one 
inhabitant to every square mile and a half of land, 


ee! 
HER LAST MERIT-CARDS. 

The Detroit Free Press tells the following tender 
story of a little child’s ambition and dying wish. 
We hope that in this instance a bright young life 
was not shortened by too great devotion and con- 
finement to schoolroom duty. “At one of the 
public schools in the northwestern part of the city 
the pupils are spurred to good behavior and study 
by cards of merit, a day of perfect behavior and 
study being recognized by a fanciful small card. 


“Twenty-four of these small cards entitle the 
pupil to one larger and more ornamental card. 
Among the pupils was a sweet little girl seven 
years of age, whose pretty ways and devotion to 
her studies had won for her the love and admira- 
tion of all her school associates, and at the close of 
each day her name was certain to be read from the 
roll of honor. 

“A few days since her seat was noticed to be 
vacant, and regrets were expressed from all sides, 
as it was the first ‘absent’ marked against her. 

“The next day one of her little schoolmates 
brought word that she was detained at home by 
illness. On the third day the teacher received the 
following note : 

“*My little girl is very ill, and, as I fear, dying. She has 
received twenty-two of the small cards of merit, and has 
asked me to send to you to see if you will not send her 
one of the larger cards, as she is sure she would have 
been awarded the two cards necessary to receive the 
larger one had she been able to attend school.’ 








“The note was read to the pupils, and for a time 
the scene presented in that schoolroom was the 
most affecting. Not only was one large card sent 


to the dying child, but eight of them were taken to 
her by the teacher, and those cards—the full com- 
plement possible for the term—were with the child, 
and seemed a source of infinite comfort to her, up 
to the time of her death. 

“When the child was buried, prominent among 
the many decorations upon the little casket were 
the cards of merit, pathetically typical of the buried 
hopes, joys and ambitions of the little one whose 
last dreams were of success.” 


— - 
ARTIFICIAL SUNSHINE. 

If a prism is held in a beam of sunlight, it will show a 
band of colors like a rainbow, and is called the solar 
spectrum. If the prism is held in a beam of light from 
an electric lamp, it will give nearly the same colored 
spectrum. Photographs can be taken in sunlight, and 
by the electric light, and for this reason it is thought 
that the light from an electric lamp must be very much 
like sunlight. Plants grow best in the full sunshine, 
and Dr. Siemens, the celebrated electrician, thought 
that perhaps plants would grow in the electric light as 
well as sunlight. 


He planted seeds in pots, and when they came up, 
put some in the sun by day. He put others in the 
bright glare of an electric lamp and made that answer 
for sunlight, keeping the plants in the dark at night and 
when not exposed to the electric light. Others he kept 
in sunshine during the day, and in the electric light for 
about half the night, thus exposing them to light for a 
very long day. 

The results of these experiments were remarkable. 
The plants in daylight alone grew much as other plants 
of the same kind. ‘Those in electric light alone, did just 
as well, plainly showing that the electric lamp took the 
place of the sun. 

The plants in sunshine by day and electric light at 
night, did best of all, and far outgrew the others in the 
same time. 

It has been thought that all plants required rest at 
night. These experiments seem to show that they do 
not, and that if they are in the light of the sun or an 
electric lamp, they will keep on growing without any 
rest. 

We have only to remember that plants in the far 
North, where the sun does not set for weeks, grow to 
their full size in a very short time, and it may be true 
that they do not rest atall from the time the seed sprouts 
till its fruit is ripe. 

Among other curious things Dr. Siemens did with 
the electric light was to place a vase of unopened tulips 
close to an electric lamp, and in forty minutes they ex- 
panded and opened into full flowers, precisely as if in 
the bright morning sunshine. 

These experiments show that there is a great field for 
new and remarkable discoveries in this direction, and 
that the electric light may be yet used in gardens and 
greenhouses to create artificial sunshine to ripen fruits 
and flowers. 


+e 
A MOTIVE. 


Some trifling act of small self-sacrifice— 
Large to her littleness—the child had done, 
Then sought reward in smile of mother’s eyes. 
These eyes grew dim, and this the praise she won: 

“You have pleased God, my child!” 


A shadow falls across the eager brow; 
White lids down drop o’er eyes of angel blue; 
Trembles the mouth, the glad voice falters now,— 
“1 did not do it to please God, but you! 
I cannot see His face!” 


Ah! lives there one who, with cold chiding, could 

Rebuke such weakness of the tender heart? 
Whence comes a knowledge of God’s Fatherhood 

Which does not first in mother’s loving start 

Through earth’s pure loves to God’s? 

SUSAN M. Day. 
+e — 
FUN IN CAMP. 

Some one has classified man under the head of “The 
Fighting Animals.” The history of the race and even 
the sports of childhood extenuate the classification. To 
engage in some play which represents a battle is the de- 
light of boys. Nota few of our soldiers known to fame 
took their first lessons in tactics and strategy while 
playing ‘‘English and Americans,” or when snowballing 
they stormed “the imminent deadly breach” of the 
snow-fort. Men are but children of a larger growth, 
and, therefore, it is that they also are delighted with 
physical contests, such as bring out strength and pluck. 
The early settlers of Kentucky had to work hard and 
fight often with the Indians. Their holidays were few, 
but whenever men met, some sort of a physical contest 
was the amusement of the occasion. A Methodist 
minister, who lived in Kentucky at the beginning of 
this century, tells of a curious sport he once witnessed 
—a battle with fire-brands for weapons: 


He and a hundred other stalwart settlers were en- 
gaged in opening a road through the forest. It was a 
good-natured, jolly company. The men worked hard 
all day. At night they sat round blazing fires of huge 
hickory logs and told stories of hunting bear and deer 
and fighting Indians. 

One night the story-tellers seemed to have exhausted 
their yarns. The men seemed nervous for some new 
excitement. Suddenly one gave a war-whoop. <A score 
of yells answered. Every one sprang to his feet. 

Two captains were chosen, and the men told off in 
two companies. Each man seized a burning brand and 
the battle began. There was but one rule of war—no 
brand should be thrown without fire upon it, so that it 
might be seen and dodged. 

For two hours the battle continued in perfect good 
nature. But as the fires became low burning brands 
grew scarce. The rule was broken and some were se- 
— wounded. The battle in play was beginning to 
be a fight in earnest. 

Then came out the perfection of the discipline they 
had acquired in Indian wars. The loud voices of the 
captains cried “Halt!” Each man dropped his brand. 
“To camp!” and in a few minutes the whole company, 
save the sentinels, were ‘“‘between their blankets.’ 

ee 
TORN BY A HYENA. 

A large spotted hyena kept in the “‘carnivora house” 
of the St. Louis Menagerie had been severely beaten by 
the keeper, Mr. Winners, for attacking another animal, 
and ever after, it seems, harbored a secret resentment. 
One day, says the St. Louis Republican, when a few 
people, including a couple of ladies, were gathered 
about the carnivora house looking at the animals, Win- 
ners, the keeper, chanced to pass along between the 
railing and the cages. He was familiar with the animals, 
and the ferocious beasts seem to entertain a sort of 
friendship for him. 

As he passed along, he patted the leo on the 
head, and the beast seemed rather to like the attention. 
Then he came to the hyena’s cage. The big spotted 
brute Cd close to the bars, and its mate was a little way 
off. Winners carelessly, as he sed, reached out his 
hand and patted the hyena as he had the leopard. 
was a bitter mistake. 

The ugly brute, awaiting his opportunity for months, 
saw it at last, and, quick as lightnins , caught the kindly 
hand in his mouth, sinking its fangs into it deeply. 

There was a frightful struggle. The man sought to 
tear his hand away, and at the same instant, with a 
growl, the other hyena sprang to the assistance of its 
mate. For a moment it seemed as though Winners 
would have his entire arm drawn in through the bars, 


It 








but with a supreme effort he wrenched himself away a 
cripple. 

The strong jaws of the hyena had not loosened their 
grip, and the left portion of the right hand was torn 
away as the man released himself, the bones and sinews 
parting like threads in the grip of the ugly brute, who 
drew back yclling. 

The ladics who witnessed the terrible scene were to 
be pitied, one of them almost fainting at the time and 
bcing ill from the effect of the sight even after getting 
into a street-car. 

Assistance was promptly summoned and Winners 
was conveyed to a physician, who bound up the man- 
gled stump, the man suffering excruciating pain from 
his injuries. He will, of course, be crippled for life. 
The men who carried him to a physician came back 
pallid as spectres. 

Winners has been long engaged as a keeper of ani- 
mals, and is understood to have been once seriously 
hurt by a lion in his charge. His brother, also a keeper 
at the grounds, reproached him with his carelessness, 
saying that one so experienced should have known bet- 
ter than to trust a hyena; but the wounded man did not 
seem to consider himself much to be blamed. 

The hyenas, after the occurrence, dashed about like 
mad things. They shrieked continually and the other 
animals joined in, making the gardens resound for quite 
a time with the hideous chorus. 


4@r 
KILLED WHILE SHIRKING. 

An Oriental story, which has been rendered in Eng- 
lish verse, tells how a king, while walking in his gar 
den, met the angel of Death. Surprised, the monarch 
asked why he was there. ‘I have come for your prime 
minister,” replied the angel. ‘‘He must have anticipated 
your coming,” answered the monarch, ‘for he has gone 
to the mountains of Cathay.” “I was ordered to seek 
him there to-day,” replied the angel, as he flew away. 
An incident of the siege of Fort Wagner seems a fitting 
supplement to this story of Oriental fatalism. 


One night ground was broken to erect a battery. The 
working party, under the charge of Capt. Pratt, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was divided into two sections—one resting 
while the other worked. 

Seeing the first relief on duty, the captain walked 
down to the beach. Finding two soldiers seated in a 
large hole made by a Confederate shell, he asked who 
they were. 

They replied that they belonged to the second relief. 

Suspecting that they were shirking, the captain, after 
the second relief had been placed on duty, again went 
out to the beach. As he expected, he found the same 
men sitting in the shell hole. They did not recognize 
him in the dark, and to his question, “Who are you?” 
replied,— 

**We belong to the first relief.” 

Just then, the captain saw a shell rise from Fort 
Moultrie. Knowing that the range was taken for his 
working party, he stepped a rod or two to one side and 
watched its flight. 

He saw it rise high in the air; then curving, fall into 
the hole where the two men were sitting. They both 
were killed while shirking their duty, and with a lie on 
their lips. 

+o ---- 
INDIGNANT. 

In an Oriental government, the mother of the reign- 
ing sultan is always a power to be propitiated. She is 
known as the Sultan Valideh, and ministers, anxious 
that their measures may be carried out, try to influence 
her through their wives. If she is propitiated, she goes 
to the Sultan and persuades him to adopt the minister’s 
plan. 


Several years ago, the Empress of France visited Con- 
stantinople. The then Sultan, Abdul-Aziz, called on 
her every day during her stay. One day the Empress 
went to see his mother. She had been a slave, one of 
the lowest menials of the seraglio. Being a fanatical 
Mohammedan, it was with difficulty that she was per- 
suaded to lay her prejudices aside and receive an “‘in- 
fidel.” 

The Empress, on entering the Valideh’s reception- 
room, saluted her with a kiss. The old woman was 
furious, and could scarcely conceal her indignation that 
an infidel had dared to so insult her. 

As soon as the royal visitor had retired, the indignant 
Valideh took to her bed. She was at once bled and 
given several baths in order to purify her from the 
Giaour’s pollution. 

Fortunately for the peace of Europe, the Empress did 
not learn how her embrace had been received. If she 
had, there might have been an “unpleasantness” be- 
tween France and Turkey, for she was a proud woman, 
and quick to avenge a slight. 


—— 
A DOG-ACCOMPLICE. 

The Scotch shepherd-dog and the little terrier are re- 
puted to be the most intelligent of the canine tribe. It 
is on account of his teachableness, as well as his sagacity, 
that the terrier is usually chosen for a trick-dog. But the 
most remarkable case of canine sagacity that we recall 
is related of a shepherd’s dog. It is told in the memoir 
of Dr. William Chambers “ne of the founders of Cham- 
bers’s Journal, and condensed is as follows : 


A Scotch farmer, named Murdison, was suspected of 
stealing sheep, but for years escaped detection. But one 
day, an ewe, which had been stolen among other sheep, 
reappeared at her formerhome. She bore on her face a 
brand in addition to that of her true owner's, a Mr. Gib- 
son. 

Ascertaining that the new brand was that of Mr. 
Murdison’s, a visit was paid to his farm. There a large 
number of sheep were discovered bearing Gibson’s 
brand O, but all having over it the letter T, the brand 
of Murdison. He and his shepherd, one Miller, were 
arrested, tried, convicted, and duly hung. 

It was found that the long-continued success of these 
men in sheep-stealing was due to the sagacity of Miller’s 
dog, ““Yarrow.” 

Accompanied by Yarrow, the man would visit a farm 
and look through the flock. He had only to point out 
certain sheep to the sagaciousdog. That night, Yarrow 
would return, select each animal pointed out, bring 
them together, and drive them across the River Tweed 
to his master’s farm. He was never detected in the act. 


i—— 
MISTAKEN. 

The Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D. D., tells the following 
good joke on himself. He was in attendance at a Pres- 
byterian Council. One day the butchers had a festival 
of some kind, and were to have a parade. 





That morning Dr. Cuyler visited a barber shop, to get 
shaved. When the knight of the razor had stretched his 
customer's neck, and pushed his head as far back as 

»asible, and filled his eyes, nose and mouth with 
lather, he said to him, interrogatively, and speaking as 
a friend,— 

“Well, you’re going to turn out to-day?” 

“Eh?” said the doctor. 

“IT say you’re going to have your big display?” 

“Going to—what? I didn’t catch your remark.” 

“TI say you butchers are going to turn out. You're a 
butcher, aint you?” 

“Well, not exactly. I eata good deal of meat; but 
Tcan’t say that I kill much. Still, I belong to an order 
closely connected with the butchers.” 

“You do? What's that?” 


“The Order of Ch avers.” 

“Oh! and what do yon G.?” 

“We cleave unto the T.ord.” 

The astonished barber had sufficient presence of mind 
to collect his fee from the mcmbers. of the Order of 
Cleavers.—New York Graphic. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHANGED FAIRIES. 
They danced over meadows, 
They danced through the woods, 
The gay little fairies 
With downy white hoods ; 
They lit on the hedges, 
And clung to the trees, 
And peeped into windows 
Without “If you please.” 
High up in the air 
They went sailing along, 
And the children who watched 
Sent up a glad song; 
So to kiss rosy faces 
They fluttered below, 
While the children all cried, 
“Welcome, beautiful snow!” 
In gray little cloaks 
And in dull little hoods, 
Other fairies gave chase 
Through the meadows and woods. 
They slapped at the windows,— 
Not very polite, 
And the lovely white fairies 
All melted from sight! 
And on little faces 
Upturned to the sky, 
Came plashes like teardrops 
From each little eye; 
And sad little voices 
Were heard to complain, 
The beautiful snow 
Has ust all turned to rain!” 
Mrs. 8S. M. WALsH. 
—_+or—_—__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE SNOW SHOVELLERS. 

The winter morning was dawning, smiling and 
rosy, over the white piled snow which had fallen 
during the night. 

Up in a bit of a three-cornered attic which was 
nearly filled up by a bed, a stove and a cat, two 
children were bustling about, the one in a dingy 
hood and dingier sack, the other in a tattered hat 
and a tippet wound round and round his neck, and 
shoulders, and waist. 

“Now, pap, you're sure jest, you’re all comforti- 
_ble ?” asked the little girl, climbing up on to the 
gray woollen coverlid and kissing the pale, 
bearded face that smiled back at her. 

“You'll see, daddy, what a pocketful ot pennies 
we'll bring back for the nice dinner,” said he of 
the tippet, shouldering a snow-shovel taller than 
himself. 

The little girl slipped down from the bed, and 
grasping an old stubby broom, trudged towards 
the door with the snow shoveller. 

“Good luck to ye, Mister Doctor and Mistress 
Nurse!” called out the patient from the bed. “To- 
morrer, mebbe ye’ll like to take a turn at the 
rheumatiz, and iet me get a chance with the shovel 
and broom. It’s meself ud be glad to change 
works wid ye the day.” 

“Mebbe,” laughed the little ones, shutting the 
door carefully behind them and setting forth 
bravely to earn the day’s dinner. 

“This looks like business, don’t it, Katy?” 
chuckled Tim, plunging along in the broad tracks 
which the workmen had stamped in going to their 
day’s labor. 

**Look here, Katy, p’raps I’d better change you 
off for a good, tough boy pardner,” suggested Tim, 
seeing Katy floundering and struggling through a 
drift with her old broom. 

“Go ahead, Tim! I guess I’m as good and as 
tough as any doy pardner you can bring on. Go 
"head, I say!” 

The pair pushed on for the streets with the good 
houses. At their first ring they were greeted with 
a derisive “O my!” from the pert servant who 
slammed the door quickly in their eager faces. 

They wandered up and down many broad door- 
steps and rang at a great many doors with no bet- 
ter success. At last they took counsel together 
before they ventured to ring again. 

“P’raps like as not the people think we are 
tramps,” suggested Tim, leaning forlornly on his 

shovel, to Katy, leaning quite as forlornly on her 
broom. 

“Aint you ’shamed, Tim!” cried Katy, shoulder- 
ing her broom as if it had been a flag. “I'd be 
’nough prouder than to think we looked like 
tramps.” 

Tim took courage, and ran quickly to ring the 
next bell. 

A lady who had been looking from her window 
out over the snowy waste, thinking of two little 
empty white beds in the nursery overhead, had 
seen this small pair buffeting the drifting snow. 

“Tell them to come in, Patty,” called the lady, 
as Patty was about shutting the door crossly on 
the “botherin’ youngsters.” 

After having a nice breakfast bestowed on them, 
Tim and Katy were set to work on the piazzas and 
steps. 

Such unexpectedly kind treatment made Tim 
feel equal to shovelling down Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, while Katy would have undertaken the 


nice as pins, Katy,” ordered Tim, of his willing 
‘“‘pardner.” 


after Tim with the broom. 

the next snowstorm.” 

in the ears of the pair as the pennies clinked into 
their outstretched hands, when their work was 


done. 
they flew away round the corner to talk about it. 


most to quarrelling. 
Katy’s happy thought at last. 


you may be sure the three enjoyed that dinner, 
though it was neither sausage nor herring. 


| February,—“Candlemas-day,”—and I believe the 


“Mind you sweep out every corner and edge 


“Course!” said Katy, scrubbing painstakingly 
or 
“Faithful work merits good pay! Come again 


These were the kind words that rang pleasantly 


With many bobs and courtesies of thanks, 


“Le’s buy herrings !” shriecked Tim. 
“Sassages!” insisted Katy. 

Between sausages and herrings they came al- 
“ 
“Let’s leave it to daddy. what to buy,” was 


So they did, and | » 


Este GorHAM. 
ee eee : 


For the Companion. 
“TEAR THEM DOWN, AND BURN 
THEM UP.” 


“Down with the rosemary, and so 

Down with the baies and mistletoe ; 

Down with the holly, ivie, all 

Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas hall.” 


Down they must all come before the second of 


“ 


“ 





Mamma’s eyes are gone away ; | 
Sleep, mamma, sleep! | 

Quiet at her side I’ll stay ; ! 
Sleep, mamma, sleep! 

Pretty eyelids smooth and white 

Cover up her eyes so bright,— 

Little blankets soft and light. 
Sleep, mamma, sleep! | 





+> 


For the Companion. 
FROST FAIR ON THE RIVER THAMES. 


I was only two years old at the time that fair 
was held, so I don’t remember much about it, but 
when I was old enough to understand, I heard so 
much about “Frost Fair” and the wonderful 
things that were done on old ‘“:*ather Thames’s 
icy bosom,” that I used to long to see him frozen 
up again, but I never did. 

Day and night for three or four days, tens of 
thousands of men, women and children were at 
the fair—which was held on the frozen surface of 
the river. 

Tents and booths were gaily decorated and bril- 
liantly lighted up at night, where all sorts of things 
were sold, and all sorts of games and pastimes for 
the children were found. 

There were great tents, too, where sheep were 
roasted whole; all the mutton sold at sixpence a 
slice, and was called “Lapland Mutton.” 

Then there were printing-presses, and these 
verses were printed and given to the people: 
“Amidst the arts which on the Thames appear 
To tell the wonders of this icy year, 

Printing claims the prior place, 
Which at one view erects a monument of that and you.” 

Funny poetry, isn’t it? but the little folks were 
delighted to catch the fluttering leaves as they 
were thrown off “fresh from the press.” 

Books and toys were labelled “Bought at Frost | 
Fair on the River Thames.” | 

But on the fifth day, all at once rain began to | 
fall, and before they could take down their canvas 
houses and printing-presses, booths and shops | 











great Pvramid itself 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


boys and girls in England enjoy the fun of burn- 
ing the Christmas greens on Candlemas Eve just 
as much as they did the dressing of the parlors, 
and chambers, and nursery, and halls with them 


throw them into the broad fireplaces, and hear the 
crackling and snapping as the flames leap from 
branch to branch of the beautiful hollies and bays, 
and go dancing and roaring up the great chim- 
ney. 


make them blaze the faster, while their cheeks 


glow like roses in the ruddy light. 


frocks and pinafores would be blazing on Candle- 


ers. 


said, “’cause, you see, they’re melted.” 


on. oe 





For the Companion, 
WAKE, MAMMA! 


| ‘love one another’ mean?” 


began to float! What a hurrying and scurrying! | and I’m one and you're another,” was the answer. 


n Christmas Eve. 
They think it great sport to tear them down and 


The children poke them over with long sticks to 


It is well that the high brass fenders keep the 
bonfire” in, and the liitle foll:s owt, or some little 


1as Eve as well as the “Christmas greens.” Y 


+e 
For the Companion, 
WILTED AND MELTED. 


A little girl had a bouquet given her one day. 
Put some water in the vase,” said her mother, 
and you can keep your flowers in it till they are 
wilted.” 

A few days after the little girl took out the flow- 


“T dess [ll frow ’em away now, mamma,” she 


-\h, the eyes are coming back! 
Wake, mamma, wake! 
I can see a glimpse of black; 
Wake, mamma, wake! 
Now they’re shining, dark and bright, 
Fly back, little blankets light; 
Come again to-morrow night. 
Wake, mamma, wake! 
a cpteties 
Fortunately, everybody got safe to land without 
much damage. 
Just before the ice quite broke up, the following 
letter, addressed to “Madam Tabitha Thaw,” was 
printed—the last printing that was done on the 
Thames that year, at any rate. 
Dear Disso_ving DAME,—Father Frost and Sister 
Snow have congealed my borders, formed a covering of 
ice on my bosom, and the lads of London come to make 
merry. Now, as you love mischief, treat the multitude 
with a few cracks by a sudden visit, and obtain the 
prayers and thanks of the r upon both banks. 
Given at my own press, Feb. 5th, 1814. 
FATHER THAMES. 
Thus ended “Frost Fair” on the Thames. 


RY. 





For the Companion. 

WEAK FISH. 

Breakfast time, and broiled fish on the table. 
‘What kind of fish is this, papa?” says our little 
boy. “This is weak fish, Tupper.” Lifting his 
head and opening wide his brown eyes, “Why, 
was the poor fish sick, papa ?” 
— = +r 

CHARLIE’s Christmas present was a rocking- 
horse. The other day Charlie went into his grand- 
mother’s room, when the following conversation 


took place 
Charlie—Grandmamma, has my horse got rheu- 
matism ? 
Grandmamma—No. Why do you ask? 
Charlie—Because its legs are stiff, like yours. 
ae 
A LITTLe girl, of three or four years old, learned 
the Bible text, “Love one another.” “What does 
asked her sister. 
“Why, I must love you and you must love me; 





3, Nouv anc 
said,— 


4, A certain rich man; goes dee 
Course of things; exists. 
thing; to putin an ecstasy. 
wooden hammer. 
cribe. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 


PRONOUNCING ACROSTIC. 


The same combination of letters is differently pro- 
nounced with each definition. The initials spell the 


name of a feast once observed with great ceremony in 
Catholic countries. 


1, Behavior; to escort. 2, One wall to obstruct water; 


aman who might have said,— 


“T am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.’ 
an interjection; a man who might have 


“From the centre all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 
» into any subject. 5, 
6, The beginning of any- 
7, A public walk; a heavy 
8, Characteristic disposition; to as- 
9, Early; thus in progression. E. L. Ee 


RIDDLE. 


My 1, 2, 3, 4 lived in the forest of my 4, 5, 6,7. My 


4, 5, 6, 7 lived in a beautiful palace called my 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and my 8, 9, 10 was no doubt often seen 
upon his table. 
English history. 


My whole is a well-known name in 


3. 
INCOMPLETE RHOMBOID. 
—0o0o— 
—00— 
—00— 
—oo— 
—oo— 
—O0Oo— 
—-0o00— 
—-o00— 
—O00— 
—oo— 
—-00— 


—-oo0— 

Fill each blank with a consonant, and complete the 
rhomboid, which will read as follows, no word re- 
peated: 

Across: 1, A vessel used in mining operations. 2, A 
dye of adeep blue color. 3, A primitive form of speech. 
4, A compound of gooseberries scalded and crushed, 
with cream. 5, Anavenue. 6, A small opening. 7, A 
native of the northern coast of Africa. 8, Retribution. 
9, Plunder. 10, Basis. 11, The time of greatest bril- 


liancy. 12, An East Indian tree. 

Down: 1, A consonant. 2, A part of speech. 3, In 
oppression. 4, A part of a ship. 5, Humor. 6, An 
instrument. 7, A machine. 8, A measure. 9, A small 
body of water. 10, To shelter. 11, A month. 12, To 


sound. 13, Likewise. 14, An adverb. 


4. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


15, A consonant. 


Add one letter to each definition to make the next 
word. 

I.—1, A consonant. 2, An exclamation. 
of an animal. 4, A humbug. 5, Dishonor. 6, A river 
of England. 7, Marriages. 8, Usually watched for with 
eagerness by a very young man. 

I1.—1, Avowel. 2, A musicalsyllable. 3, A meadow. 
4, A plant. 5, A bird. 6, A royal entertainment. 7, A 
military officer. 8, Expanded. 9, Fabulous. 

I.—l, A vowel. 2, A preposition. 8, An insect. 
4, High-sounding language. 5, A gift. 6, A precious 
stone. 7, A mineral. 8, Providing food. 9, Pertaining 
11, Commerce. 


3, The thigh 


tothe gaitofahorse. 10, Playing again. 


5. 


ENIGMA. 
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My Jrst the boy in the rs 
todo. My second is what the dog will get if he catches 
the hare. My whole is exhibited by Master Frank at 
work in the snow. Ww. 7. 0. 


victure evidently wishes 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. w EDDIN x 
oO RIOL E 
L EMU R 
FROTHINGHAM 
G ENEV A 
A UDUBO N 
N éRA Cc 
G ALILE oe 
M IRIA M 
oO VERTO P 
Z ER oO 
A RIE Ss 
RODOMONTADE 
Tt AYLO R 
2. cAMEL 
4DORE 
MORAN 
ERAT 0 
LENO xX 
3. Names.—Ethan, Bertha, Rollo, Galen, Nina, Zeno, 


Herman, Heth. 


4. Cloves, cinnamon, salt, mint, mustard, mace, pep- 
per, vanilla, coriander, spice, sage, vinegar, nutmeg, 





ginger, 





M4 
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order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by 
should be meade in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
00ks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontiamed. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








mail, 





OLD AGE. 
The brain in old persons after the age of seventy di- 
minishes both in bulk 
lighter. 


and density, and thus becomes 
Its capacity for continuous hard work is there- 
by lessened, as really as is that of the body for muscular 
labor. 

As an old man, however, has the accumulated knowl- 
edge, skill and practical experience of almost a lifetime, 
and that wonderful facility 
may, with good health and care, do much of his best 


which comes of habit, he 


work in the neighborhood, say, 
Ile 
tempt mental “spurts,” 


of eighty. 
cannot bear mental strain, and he must not at- 
but he can still show himself a 
“workman that needeth not to be 

Since, 


ashamed.” 
however, the brain is not then so firmly sup- 
ported by the skull, and is slighter in texture, the blood 


vessels are more easily dilated or ruptured. The 
danger of paralysis and apoplexy is still further in- 
creased, because the blood vessels become in old age 


more or less ossified and brittle, and thus less able to 
sustain a sudden rush of blood. 
The 


violent action, and, indeed, 


aged should carefully abstain from every form of 


from every violent emotion. 


The full term of toil, whether in rearing and supporting | 


children, or in the service of the public, earns a right to 
what is the normal physiological condition of age—free- 
dom from all that 
and burdens. 


annoys, perplexes, harasses, excites 


+> 
HIS FIRST BATTLE. 

If a hundred soldiers should be asked to describe 
their impressions of the first battle in which they fought, 
each one’s narration would be marked by some pecul- 
iarity of expression, or thought, or figure of speech, 
For instance, the following, published in the New York 
Ledger, is as original as it is humorous: 


Orlando Fowler, now doing a thriving business, not a 
thousand miles from Faneuil Hall Square, was one of a 
batch of recruits sent to us while we were down on the 
Pe ninsula, in 1862. 

He was a Yankee—true blue—from the Green Moun- 
tain State; and if he ever shirked camp duty—putting 
off work which he ought to have done upon the should- 
ers of others—he did it so adroitly and with such a 
smile of innocency, that no one could lay it up against 
him 

I think the first fight he was in was that of Savage's 
Station. It was brisk while it lasted, and we happened 
to be in the very front (Sumner’s Corps) —so that Orlan- 
do may have heard the whizzing of as many bullets, and 
been under as much fire, as many men hear and experi- 
ence in a bigger battle. 

After the day’s fighting and skirmishing had been 
done, and, late at night, we had fallen back upon White 
Oak Swamp—over our coffee, some one said to Orlando: 

“Well, old fellow, you’ve seen a fight—not a big one, 
but big enough to give any sensible man an idea of what 
fighting i is. What do you think of it, as far as you've 
got? 

Orlando set down his tin cup, and wiped his lips with 
the back of his hand. 

“Wal,” he drawled,as honest and sincere as could be, 
“T'll tell you jest haow it seemed to me. "T'was jest as 
though every pertickeler ha’r on my head was a big 
brass Jew’s-harp, and every ‘tarnal harp was a snap- 
pin’! Haow easy and nateral-like it comes for a feller 
to duck his head, eh!” 





. 

FORCED TO RUN. 

Edward Wise, the 

ment painter, relates one of his comical experiences to 

a reporter of the New York Sun. Some persons will 

be public-spirited enough to wish that every one of this 

tribe of out-door artists could also be accommodated 
with a bee on his ear. 


original rock-and-fence advertise- 


I had a warm time one day near Annapolis. I found 
a low house, built against the gable end of a barn, and 
got on the house.to paint “Tutt’s Pills” on the barn. I 
was working away nicely on the “P”? when the farmer 
saw me and ordered me away. 

I tried to reason with him, but he wasn’t open to con- 
viction. I had to go; but I hadn’t gone far when I 
thought what a pity it was that the sign wasn’t finished, 
and then I concluded to go back and finish it. 

I was working away on the last “L” when the farmer 
saw me again. He insisted upon my getting right 
down. 

I paid no attention to him, finished the “L,” and be- 
gan on the “8” as if there was no one within a thousand 
miles. 

“Oh, you won't stop, won't you?” yelled the farmer. 
“Well, we'll see!” and he rushed into the little 
house on which I stood, and began thumping around at 
a great rate. 

“What's he up to?” thought I, and I began to shade 
the “8S.” 1 soon found out, for just then, b-z-z-z, a bee 
— me in the left ear, and another jabbed me in the 
cheek, and before 1 knew it, about a million of them 
were around my head. 

I didn’t wait to make the period. 1 just finished that 
“S" ina hurry, picked up my paint-pot, and started in 
double-quick time. 

“I thought I'd stop ye!” yelled the farmer after me. 








THE YOUTH’S C COMPANION. 


| thought he had. The house was a bee-house, and 
| he waked up the inmates. I had hard work to get rid 
| of the bee s, and had to keep mud on my cheek and ear 
| all that afternoon to keep the swelling down. 


- + 
WHO ARE WANTED? 

A gentleman ina responsible Government office, when 
complimented on his long and well-appreciated service, 
| replied, ‘‘There’s nothing like making yourself indis- 
| pensable.” This is worth thinking of. If you havea 
good place and wish to keep it, try to make yourself so 
useful that your employers cannot do without you. 


The other day a gentleman was making inquiry for 
the purpose of finding a man to fill a responsible posi- 
tion in a large mercantile house. He came to a person 
whom he thought would be likely to give him accurate 
and honest information concerning several men whose 
names he had. One was discussed, and another, and 
another. Then the name of Mr. was mentioned. 

“The very man for the place; competent and worthy 
in every respect; but he c: unnot possibly be spared from 
the position he now holds.’ 

“Sir,” said the gentleman, “we do not want a man 
who can be spared!” 

There was a big volume in that remark. ‘ We do not 
want aman who can be spared!” What a multitude 
of men who can be spared cunrber every avenue to 
| promotion. 
| The barnacles, the sharks, the makeshifts, somebody’s 
nephews, somebody’ s protegés, somebody’s good-for- 
nothings. Young man, please remember that these are 
not the ones who are called tor when responsible po- 
sitions are to be filled. 


— 


NIPPED HIS TAIL. 

| Dogs are favorite food for alligators; but recently, at 
the Indianapolis Water-works, a plucky little canine 

i played the constable to a saurian, and succeeded in tak- 
ing him prisoner. 











Supe inte nde ont Hamilton has a small terrier dog that 
,and knows where 
things be ry "A ems all fate got out of his cage and 
| started for the river. At the time, the dog was playing 

along the water’s edge. It saw the alligator as it was 
about to enter the stream, and immediately compre- 
hended the situation. 

The alligator was out of its proper place, but there 
| was no time to give an alarm. The dog immediatel 

started for the scaly trespasser and caught it by the tail. 

A bitter fight then ensued. The dog attempted to 
| pull the alligator up the bank to its cage. It also ap- 
peared to try and (give an alarm, but seemed afraid to 
| open its mouth le 1st its hold would slip, and the alligator 

would get away. 

At this point in the battle, the tide turned. The alli- 
| gator caught the dog by the neck and gave him ample 
| time and cause toraise analarm. Thedogdidso. The 
|}men who had been witnessing the affray came to the 
dog’s rescue. 

Their appearance frightened the alligator, which re- 
leased its hold and endeavored to get away. The dog 
again seized it by the tail, pulled it to the bank, and 
held it securely until the men could put it into its cage. 
—Indianapolis Sun. 
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LOST COURAGE. 

When a coward sects out to do something tragical, he is 
pretty sure to make a comical ending of it. The other 
day the Paris police arrested a man who was running 
about on the banks of the Seine in a state of absolute 
nudity. On being taken to the station-house and sup 
plied with clothing, he told the following tale: 


He had made up his mind to drown bimself, so, going 
to the bank of the river, he undressed, rolled his clothes 
into a bundle, threw them into the river, and then waded 
in himeelf. 

The water was cold, and, as he lamentingly said, ‘It 
gave him a contraction of the stomach,” so he waded 
out again. 

But his clothes were at the bottom of the Seine, if he 
was not, and so he was obliged to wait, half-frozen and 
very much undressed, until he fell into the stern clutches 
of the guardians of the peace. 

Gireatly to his surprise he found that he had made 
himself amenable to the law by his abortive attempt at 
Selo de se, or rather by the preparations for the event, 
and that a fine and a term of imprisonment would be 
the penalty for drowning his clothes before he drowned 
himself. 

> 


OLD BOOTS AND SHOES. 

A doctor once told the prosecuting attorney in a 
poison-case, that he (the doctor) could extract arsenic 
from his (the attorney’s) boots. But certain distillers 
have done more than this, as the following shows: 


Among the curiosities developed by the census-takers 
in New York is the fact that old boots and shoes, which 
were formerly considered worthless, are now carefully 
gathered and utilized in some novel ways. Those not 
completely worn out are patched, greased and sold, 
while mates in tolerably good condition may be found 
by careful selection. 

Shoes not worth repairing are cut up and used for 
patching others, and the refuse is converted into Jamaica 
rum by being boiled in pure spirits and allowed to 
stand fora few weeks, the product far surpassing the 
Jamaica rum made with essences, burnt sugar and 

spirits. 
eee 


MADE BALD. 
Terror, it seems, can take off the hair, as well as turn 
it. The Gazette des Hopitaux gave an account lately of 
a singular case of alopecia. 


A girl, age seventeen, who had always enjoyed good 
health, had one day a narrow escape from being crushed 
by a floor giving way beneath her. She was very much 
frightened, and the same night began to complain of 
headache and chills. The next morning she felt rest- 
less, and had itching of the scalp. 

During the few following days she steadily improved, 
with the exception of the itching. One day, in combing 
her hair, she noticed that it came out in great quantities. 

Three days later she was perfectly bald. Her general 
health was good, but her head continued bald, and was 
still so when seen two years later by the reporter. 


imac 
INDIGNANT. 
To be taken for a lackey because one is extremely 
well-dressed is very naturally exasperating. Here is a 
case: 


A man of some note in the journalistic and literary 
world was at a crowded evening party in New York, 
standing in an up-stairs corridor. 

To him a lady, ina magnificent dress, and sparkling 
with jewels, came with great eagerness. Though she 
was unknown to him, he naturally supposed she had 
recognized him by the light of his genius, shining on 
his Hyperion brow, or knew him by reputation. He 
was, therefore, prepared to receive her with smiles. 

“Are you the waiter?” she demanded. 

“No!” retorted he, with looks of thunder. “Are you 
the chambermaid?” 

And he darted down stairs. 


A YouNG Japanese student being required to hand in 
a composition in English, wrote: ‘The cat is a small 
cattle. When he see a rat he luminate his eyes.” We 





imagine that the first efforts of our boys in Tessas 
would be no more Juminous. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be used when 
you are nervous and cannot sleep. (Communicated. 
es + a 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stopa cough by 
directly relieving the irritation of the Throat, and will 
not disorder the stomach like cough syrups. 25cts. a box. 
Fall 


St. Valentine’s Package. 

Elegant styles. Lowest prices. See our advertisement 
in this paper, date of Jan. 13, 5th page. J. W. TAFT & 
Son, Manufacturers, New England Village, Mass. 

Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. 

It kills dandruff, removes irritation, and promotes a 
vigorous growth of the hair. 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Communicated. 










































































VREE Wetting Lessons! Send stamp for specimens 
_and terms. C.O. SUTTON, , 36 Grant St., Newark, N.J. 
12 Embossed Pictures 12c.; ; 10 sheets 25c.; 144 Decal- 
comanie, 12c. Da’ TE, 1062 Wilcox Av., Chicago 
12 Mixed ecw Stamps and Price-Lists for 
5 four 3c, stamps. C. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 
aAUrrUL Lt gts -cirigni colo Set; 3 by mail. 6a, Ce, 
sets by ma c. Bright colors, good size, all 
different. M. M.D.J ONES & CO., 1 rnhill, Bos ton, Mass. 
-BOOK? of f SPLENDID FLOWERS 
1500 varieties. 
Hoopes, Eno. z incense ,West Chester, Pa. 
10 Beautiful Embossed Chromo sotares of Birds, 
Flowers, Fruit, &c., sent 
NOVELTY MANUFACTURING CoO., North Haven, Conn. 
Eaters Easily Cured. By one that used it 
aber Address 
OS. A. DUNN, Elizabeth, N. J. 
I put up Fancy Cards 
TO GARD COLLECTORS. {his randboe sce 
Twenty nice = for lic. Large commissions to agents. 
dress KE. H. FOSS, Campello, Mass. 
F, A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of a nts. 
Washington, D. C. (rr Send for circular. 
- CHOICE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 25e.; 
o) 100 good, 25 cts.; 300 eet, Oe. ; 10 sheets, 25 cts.; 
100 large DECALCOMANIE, : 25 cts. ; 300 small, 25 cts. ; 
12 5x7 —oe “a cts.; 2 Surprise Bouquets, 25 cts. Allof 
ihe above $1.50 Jive $1. Stamps taken. 
WALLACE i “LPS & CO., 124 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
0 to $1000; 2 to32 Btops. P mace 
SF: up. i, rfree. Addres 
iel F. Beatty, Washington, N . x. J. 
Should send Ten Cents t ENS, Jeweller, 
262 Broadway, N. Y., ay . 2 copy a Vike Wonderful 
Picture Gob et, a gem; engraved in steel, suitable for 
frame, book or easel. _Not a chromo or advertisement. 
75 cents to $175. Circularsfree. Book of T: » PO cente. 
40 kinds of oe cts. Printers’ Instruction 15 cts. 
JOSEPH onennt 19 Murray Street, New myonk 
for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio. Over 1,000 
students, Instruction thorough. 
Religious influences the best. 
Expenses very low. Terms 0) —~ 
Jan’y 4, Apr. 5, Sept. 13,81. Address J.B.T. MARSH, 
A ted for the comin 
LOG ffenity Waste Or GaRiEnn: 
dl NS ‘famous gator of the 
bbin Boy,’ ‘Pioneer Boy.’ 





Published sine is Agency and double your 

election T. W rite ter’ 

Agent's teriaa ke free. nite Ef oO ESRLE. Boston. 
CATARRH SOMETIMES 


commences with a cold, but its cure always commences 
with the use of Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. This old, relia- 
ble, and well-known remedy has stood the test of years, 
and was never more popular than now. 





FARM g eye SMALL FRUITS AND 


GARO 





ESTABLISHED 1945. 


300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our new edition will be ready early in January, and 
mailed to all applicants, inclosing 6c. for postage. 


Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, P. 0. Box 41 29, N.Y. 
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We grow 30 Acres of Bulbs and Plants. 7." for 
Catalogue of New and Standard Plants and Bulbs. You 
will Le potonieped at its contents. 
- HALLOCK, SON & THORPE, Queens, N. Y. 


MAKE HENS LAY. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, Says that most of the Horse and 
Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 
She nridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 
immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose one teaspoon 
to one pintfood. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight letter stamps. 1.8. JOINSON & Co., Bangor, Me. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


BROMA 


Is a combination of the Cocoa- 
Nut with other ingredients, in- 
vigorating and agreeable alike to 
invalids and persons in health. 
To the sick it yields a delicate 
and tempting beverage, when 
other nourishment is unpalatable 
and indigestible. As a dict for 
children it is invaluable. : 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 
POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 


Because it will cure the many ailments and accidents to 
which childhood is liable. Nothing will so quickly take 
away the pain, stop bleeding or heal Wounds, Bruises, 
Sprains, Cuts, Sores, Burns, freezing ears, hands or et 
Chilblains and Face Ache, as POND’S EXTRAC 


ASK YOUR MOTHER 


to keep it always in the house. Be sure and use the gen- 
uine. If the Druggist says he has some other prepara- 
oa just as good, tell him you want POND’S or none 
all. No imitation is as good. You will not then be 
, KB ZS Use our 
TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 


They are excellent. You will never get chapped hands 
or have rough skin, “Don’t you forget it. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 




















25 Imported useful 
Household Articles 
for Samples and Ag. 


ents catalogue for a 
ostage and pecking all those 


stamp to 
who mention nthis Lo 
ing Co., 22, 24 & 36 4th Aven Ke 








CARD COLLECTORS. 


We have an elegant assortment of Chromo Advertising 
Cards. Send 2 cts. for 25 samples of 25 sets. Any num- 
ber from 25 to 150 at one cent each. Postage stampa 
taken. U. A. CO., Box 8, Brockton, Mass. 





“Every Woman — Own Flower Gar- 


20 


dener.” 
Annuals and a F vad Manual, 
Packets — Seed: 

da 50c, oot for 


everything «or Farm 
Free to Ail, BENSON, MAUL: E & CO., 
228 Chureh St., Philad’a, Pa. 








CAR COLLECTORS. Send me 12 three cent stamps 

for 100 FLORAL,CHROMO, MARINE,MOONLIGHT 
GOLD SCROLLS, PETS, DEER and PICTURE CARDS, all 
different. 36 Picture and Fancy Advertising Cards, tor 4 
3e. amps. 64-page Card Album and 24 Picture Cards 
for 18¢ ll for 0c. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass, Box Y. 





Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


LATEST MUSIC. 
24 CHOICE PIECES 36 CTS. 


rds and ate 

The A... ia rH) — fro. is 30 or 
In the two latest copies of MUSICAL zSbe. per pi wiltt be 
found 12 new and beantiful songs, 12 choice Instru- 
mental pieces, all having complete words and music, In 
fact they are the same pieces that are printed and sold 
singly at 35c. EACH. The high cost of music is due to 
the few sold of each piece and the large discount made to 
dealers. By printing 12 pieces in one issue of the Musical 
Hours and sending off many ge every month, we 
are enabled to supply two pies, each containing 12 
pieces,—vocal and nurumental, by the best composers, 
‘or 123-cent stamps. This Magazine has an elegant en- 
graved Scat Monchig in two colors, and is the handsom- 
est Musical Monthly in the World. Terms ‘r year 

1.50 with three = premiums. Two of the latest 
a (containing 24 complete 35-cent pieces) sent post- 

id for 12 3-cent stam G.W. Richardson & & Co., 
7 Temple Place, ston. 











WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 





METAL TIP LAMP WICK. 
Gives a Brilliant, White and Steady Light, requires 
No Trimming, and lasts for months. 
Circular and Semple Wick sent for 10 ome. 


Metal Tip Lai 
wo Dortlandt St St., thew York. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 








Mirror, Pin Cushion & Tape Measure 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sample by mail on receipt of price. 
count to the trade. 


HOWARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 2295, New York. 
Mention the Companion, 


Gfor $1, 14 for 82, 
Postpaid. ouse 
mn ipedaong Fe Ptents, 
pocne 2 Shrubber 
Seeds a, A, mail 


Catalogue tree. J.T. PHILLIPS, , West Grove, Unester Uo, 


A liberal dis- 











Hand Forged D 
Razor Steel 


MAHER & GROSH, 223, 





304 MONROE ST., Toledo, Ohio 


POCKET CUTLERY, Will mail knife exact size of cut, 1 blade, 25c.: 


2 blade, 50c.; heavy 2 blade, 60c.; 
extra heavy 2 blade (best knife 
made), 75c.; Lady’s 1 blade, 25c.; 
2 blade, 50c.; Gent’s 2 blade pen, 
T5c.; 3dlade, $1; sample of hand- 
forged ‘Butcher Knife, 6 inch, 
post paid for 50c. Every blade 
warranted, and exchanged, free, 
if softor dawy, lust. list free, 











